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Search Lights on Ages Past. 





THE ARYAN RACE. 
Its Origin and Its Achievements. 


By CuHarves Morris, author of ‘‘ A Manual of Classical 
Literature,’’ etc. r2mo. $1.50. 


This volume is intended to be a general review of all 
the races, and to discuss the natural steps of evolution by 
which the Aryan Race, the father of the leading nations of 
modern times, emerged from savagery and attained its 
present intellectual supremacy. 

“In scientific carefulness, fulness of knowledge, so- 
briety of judgment, clearness of style, and sustained in- 
terest, his book is worthy of all praise.’’— 7he American, 
Philadelphia. 

“‘It almost approaches a history of mankind. It is 
comprehensive, clear, and written in a pleasing style. It 
will be highly prized by students of ethnology, while the 
general reader will find in it both entertainment and 
profit.”’—Boston Sunday Times. 


PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By J. W. Foster, LL.D. Crown 8vo., Illustrated. $3. 


*« One of the best and clearest accounts we have seen of 
those grand monuments of a forgotten race.’’—London 
Saturday Review. 


PRE-ADAMITES; 


Or, A Demonstration of the Existence of 
Men Before Adam. 


By Pror. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. Octavo, 500 
pages, with Ethnographic Maps and Illustrations. 
Price $3.50. 

‘“‘A great mastery of the vast subject.” —Methodist 

Quarterly Review. 


WORLD LIFE. 


A study of the formation, growth, and decay of worlds 
from their earliest existence as nebulous masses dif- 
fused through space to their development into sun and 
world systems and their final dissolution. By Pror. 
ALEXANDER WincHELL LL.D. Third edition, 1r2mo., 
Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50. Popular as it is scientific. 


‘Whence and when came the world? All the facts 
that have been gathered and all the theories that have been 
adduced in the endeavor to answer that question have been 
laid under contribution by Prof. Winchell, re-cast and 
added to by his own genius. There is no American writer 
that can present science in so fascinating a form as does 
Prof. Winchell. The amount of information condensed in 
this volume is remarkable. ‘The whole field of world-build- 
ing from cosmical dust to the age of each | ey stratum is 

one over; the cosmogonic history of all the planetary 
Coates, the fixed stars and the nebulz, the habitability of 
other worlds, are considered, together with the evolution of 
the cosmogonic doctrine from Ptolemy down through Lap- 
lace, Herschel, and Kant.’’—Rochester (N. Y.) Morning 
Herald. 

“ There is something very fascinating in the book, so 
grand and simple are its generalizations, so vivid is its 
panorama of the mighty courses of creation, so like a ro- 
mance of the heavens does it read with its orderly evolu- 
tion of dramatis personz rising out of the limitiess spaces, 
passing across the astronomical stage, and descending 
again into the depths whence they arose. It is a work of 
immense learning.’’— New York Home Journal. 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S 
HAMMER. 


By ProF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 3 volumes, 400 pages. 

Price $2. 

‘This superb. work is of thrilling interest to every 
reader who has an intelligent desire to know more,of this 
wonderful planet on which we live. Prof. Winchefl’s first 
chapter takes the reader upon an interesting excursion to 
Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace, where the zsthetic as- 
pect of geolgy, as othere so beautifully displayed, is pre- 
sented. This is followed by three chapters on ‘ The Age 
of the Continents,’ ‘ Obliterated Continents,’ and ‘ A Grasp 
of Geologic Time,’ followed with other chapters, Climatic, 
Historical and Philosophical. It is a treasury which should 
find a cherished place in every family library.” —Boston 
Home Journal, 


' 


JUST FROM PRESS. 
VITUS BERING, 


The Discoverer of Bering Straits. 


By Perer Lauripsen, of the Royal Danish Geographical 
Society. Translated by Pror. J. E. Orson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, with an introduction by Lieut. 
Frederick Schwatka. 12mo., 240 pages, with 4 maps. 
Price $1.25. 

A record of the Russia explorations from 1725 to 1743, 
under the great Bering, and of especial interest to American 
readers desiring an accurate history of a country that has 
recently come into our possession. 

sides being a valuable addition to American histori- 
cal geography in the region of Alaska, it is a worthy bio- 
graphy and defense of the daring Dane who carried his 
expedition 6,000 miles across a wilderness and launched it 
on the inhospitable shores of an unknown sea, amid hard- 
ships and dangers rarely braved by mortal man. 


AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY 
COLUMBUS. 


A Historical Sketch of the Discovery of America by the 
Norsemen in the tenth century. By Pror. R. B. 
ANDERSON. Enlarged by 44 pages of Bibliography of 
the Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America. 

‘‘ There is always a fresh interest in the legends of the 
Norse discoveries in America, and the whole history is no- 
where else given so clearly and attractively as in this 
book.— 7he /nterior (Chicago). 

“‘ A valuable addition to American history . . . The 
book is full of surprising statements, and will be read with 
something like wonderment.’’—Notes and Queries (Lond.) 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED OF 


VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. 


Translated from the Icelandic, by Pror. R. B. ANDERSON 
ex-Minister to Denmark. Handsome r2mo. Gold 
side-stamp. Price §2. 

“‘ A book of singnlar interest, containing the Swedish 
poet Tegner’s famous poem ‘ Fridthjof’s Saga,’ and also 
the poems of the two prose sagas upon which the northern 
epic was based. A kind ef ‘ Arabian Nights’ of the north, 
intensely interesting. 

“This work, as a whole, will please and instruct all 
readers, and especially those who wish to search out an- 
tiquities of Scandinavian literature. But every one will be 
struck with the majesty and force of that old poetry of the 
north,’’— Zhe Churchman, New York. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF 


ECHOES FROM MIST LAND; 


Or, The Nibelungen Lay Revealed to the 
Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. 
3y AuBER Forestier. 12mo., Cloth. §1.25. 
* Like the Iliad of Homer, it remains a monument of 
an epoch in a nation’s history—a vivid picture of the social 
customs, of the religious faith, and of the predominating 


passions of a race at one period of its existence.’’—New 
England Journal of Education. 


NORSE MYTHOLOGY ; 
Or, The Religion of Our Forefathers. 


By Pror. R. B. Anpgerson, ex-U. S. Minister to Den- 
mark. Illustrated cover. 8vo., Cloth. $2.50. 
** Prof. Anderson’s work is, as it claims to be, the first 
complete and systematic presentation of Norse Mythology 
in the English aguegs.”" —Adlantic Monthly. 


DR. F. WINKEL HORN’S HISTORY 
OF SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Translated by Pror. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bibliography 
by THORVALD SOLBERG. 8vo., 520 pages. $3.50. 
“This is a work of great interest to scholars and 

literary men—likewise a most important and valuable con- 

tribution to literary history. Between its covers is com- 
prehended the whole field of Scandinavian literature, in- 
cluding that of the nineteenth century.’’— Pudlishers’ 

Circular, London, England. 
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PRICE, 6 CENTS, 


GRIGG'S 
Philosophical Classics, 


Issued under the supervision of 
Prof. G. S. Morris. 


Devoted to a Critical Exposition of the Master- 
pieces of German Thought. 


A series of 7 volumes in uniform style, 16mo; 
price, $1.25 per volume, or $8.75 for the set. 


LEIBNIZ’S NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


A critical exposition. By Pror. Joun Dewey, Ph.D., 
of the University of Michigan. 16mo. 289 pages, price 
$1.25. Being Vol. VII. in the series. 

‘Prof. Dewey’s book is an able exposition of the 
Range of Leibniz, broad and generous in view, and 
scholarly in method. The volume is eminently worthy 
of association with the others of the series; and the series, 
as a whole, the best compendium—as far as it goes—of 
German philosophic thought to be found in the English 
tongue.’’—Chicago Times. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND 
OF HISTORY. 


By Pror. Gzorce S. Morris, Ph.D., late of the 

University of Michigan. 320 pages, 16mo., cloth, $1.25, 

*‘Not only students of philosophy, but many others 
who consider themselves more practical, have reason to 
thank Prof. Morris for his excellent and painstaking work.”’ 
—Saturday Review, London, England. 


HEGEL'S ASTHETICS. 

By Pror. J. S. Kepney, S.T.D., of Seabury Divinity 

School. $1.25. 

“It contains the whole essence of the £sthetik in 
simple and compact form, illustrated by thoughtful, able, 
and invariably illuminating and judicious comments.’’— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAL. 
ISM. 


By Pror. Joun Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s Uni- 

versity. $1.25. 

‘* The studious and intelligent reader of Prof. Watson’s 
well digested and very able treatise will derive therefrom a 
clearer and more adequate idea of Schelling’s philosophy 
than he could hope to obtain from an unassisted study from 
the original.’"—North American, Philadelphia. 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

By Pror. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard Uni- 

versity. $1.25. 

“ The interpretation is concise, easy of comprehension, 
and wonderfully true to the spirit and thought of Fichte 
Work of this kind could not be better done.’’— The Critic. 


KANT’S ETHICS. 


Acritical exposition by ex-Pres. NoaH Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., of Yale College. $1.25. 


“It is perhaps the most systematic criticism of the 
‘Ethics’ in the English language.” — The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Munich. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 
By Pror. G. S. Morris, Ph.D. §r1.25. 


‘* A book like this is almost indispensable to the average 
student of Kant.’’— Zhe Nation. 


THE VALUE OF THE SERIES. 


**One of the most valuable literary enterprises of the 
day. Each volume is a condensed presentation made by 
an author who combines thorough philosophical study 
with literary talent, and who has made a specialty of the 
philosopher whose work is interpreted.”’—- Boston Traveller 

‘The most important contribution that has been 
made to our knowlege of the greatest philosophic move- 
ment in the world’s history.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“« This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by Prof. 
George S. Morris, of Michigan, and published in the enter- 

rising city of Chicago .. deserves to be much 
Petter known than it has hitherto been to students of Ger- 
man Philosophy on this side of the Atlantic. . . . The 
exposition of the works taken in hand is full and minute.”” 
—Mind, London, England, 


gas For Sale by Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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NE W PUBLI CA TI ONS. 


NE W ' PUBLICAT TIONS. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ASOLANDO. 


Facts AND FANCIES. A new volume of Poems. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
[Ready Dec. 13]. 


BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New issue of the Riverside Edition. Including all 
the corrections and changes recently made by Mr. 
Browning, and the poem “ Pauline,” in its previ- 
ous form,in an Appendix to the volume in the body 
of which the latest revised version appears. 'n 
6 volumes, crown 8vo, green cloth, gilt top, $1.75, 
each ; the set, in a box, $10 00; half calf, $18.00; 
half levant, $24 00. 


PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. 


By JoHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, author of ‘Aspects of 

Poetry,’’ etc. With a Sketch of Principal Shairp, 

by Professor W. Y. SELLAR, and an etched Por- 

trait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This volume contains papers on Thomas Erskine, 
of Linlathen, Bishop Cotton of Calcutta, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Norman Macleod, Dr. Macleod Campbell, and 
others. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


Vol. Il. WiLBur Fisk. By Professor GEORGE 

PRENTICE. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book worthy to follow Dr. Allen’s “Jonathan 
Edwards,” and treating wisely the career and charac- 
ter of Wilbur Fisk, the eminent Methodist divine. 


THREE DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. 


The Medea, The Hippolytos, and the Alkestis. By 
WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

A clear and admirable aid to an intelligent con- 
ception of the Greek drama Toa fine metrical trans- 
lation of the three dramas are added such explana- 
tory remarks as serve to give an adequate impression 
of them as produced on the Athenian stage. 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. 


Outlined from Memory. By Lucy Larcom. Vol. 

VI. in the Riverside Library for Young People. 

75 cents. 

A book of curious interest, combining the charm 
of autobiography with pictures of a social condition 
not far removed in years, but now nearly obsolete. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. 


Ry E. W. Howg, author of ‘‘ The Story of a Coun- 
try Town,” “A Moonlight Boy,’’ ete New Edition. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 
“A strong, vivid, strikingly original novel 
a production of remarkable merit.’’—The Literary 
World. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE STUDIES. HO. 


CONTENTS. 


The Rest of the Wordsof Baruch, J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
Some Esarhaddon Inscriptions, ROBERT W. KoGERs. 


A few copies of No 1 are on hand. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 


The Library of the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
Work of Haverford College Observatory, 

? AVENWORTH. 

On the Geometry of a Nodal Circular Cubic, 
FRANK MORLEY. 
On the period of Rotation of the Sun, Henry CaEw. 
On the Symbolic use of the Colors Black and White in 
Germanic Tradition. FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 


$1 PER NUMBER. 
Address the SECRETARY of HAVERFORD COL- 
G 


LEGE, 
Haverford College P. O , Pa. 





JUDGE TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL 


WITH 


Gavce & SwALLow, 
ATTORNEYS. 


By Albion W. Tourgee, author of ‘‘A Fool's Errand," 
etc. Square 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 





‘* As a romance it is much superior to his previ- 
ous work, and, is, indeed, interesting from beginning 
to end. ”_ Philadelphia Evening. Bulletin. 


ee ag Tourgee’s achievements with his pen have 
won for him an enduring name in the field of litera- 
ture, a man of keen observation, a deep thinker, and 
ready writer, the worth and truth of his works are 
everywhere recognized.’’— Norrisiown Herald. 

“The book is a strong one. All the points of the 
author's rhetoric and the brilliancy of his analysis 
have found in it full play. It is a new field for his 
genius, and he has well harvested it.’’—Harrisbuvgh 
Telegraph. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers or will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of tne Price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RECENT ECONOMIC 
CHANGES, 


And their effect on the Production and Dis- 
tribution of Wealth and the Well- 
being of Society. 

By DAVID A. WELLS, 
President American Social Science Association. 
I2m0, 493-xii pages, cloth. Price, $2.00. 














‘‘ The book is the best contribution Mr. Wells has 
ever made toeconomical and statistical and social sci- 
ence, and one of the best that is to be fonnd in any 
country or language.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“It is the history by hundreds of examples of tae 
changes in production and commerce which have been 
brought about in recent years by the contrivance of 
machinery, by the use of steamships, railroads, etc.” 
—New York Herald. 

‘‘Treated with the calmness, the candor, and the 
ae acs which distinguish all his work.’’—The 

mes (Chicago.) 

“No man, whatever his economic opinions, can 
pretend to be a competent judge of the great material 
and social problems now oppenries in every direction 
until he has acquainted himself with the facts and 
reasoning contained in Mr. Wells’s book.”—New York 
Commercial Bulletin. 

‘* His discussion of the causes and effects of recent 
economic ——— is more interesting than a novel. 

T 0 agree and those who disagree will 
be alike fascinated with his presentation of the sub- 
ject.”.—New York Herald. 

“Abounding in facts of the most comprehensive 
and convincing sort, but taken down from that end- 
less scroli of industrial and commercial experiences 
which is unrolied daily and gull for the whole world 
to see, but which only the enli =o td can read 
in its true meaning.’’—Springfield Republican. 





*,* For saleby all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
“Th 38, _and 5 Bond Street New York. 


FINE ARTS. 
McCLEES’ 


GALLERIES, 


1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


McClees’ Galleries 1417 
ChestnutSt. Newand 
important publications 
by the greatest Ameri- 
can and foreign etchers. 














J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 


PENDANTS 


Exquisite Miniatures in 
Enamel after Holbein. 











TURQUOISE and 
DIAMONDS. 
DIAMONDS 
WHITE PEARLS and 
DIAMONDS 
EMERALDS and 
DIAMONDS 
PEARLS and 
DIAMONDS 
FANCY PEARLS and 
DIAMONDS 
SAPPHIRES and 
DIAMONDS 
Opals and 
DIAMONDS 


SETTINGS 


J. EH. 
CALDWELL 
912 —& CO. 


CHESTNUT ST. 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Water Col- 
ors dienctach sattndl from 9 A.M. until 6 P.M. 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


NOW READY: 
CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 





Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HAVE YOU READ 


Louisa Alcott’s fascinating Auto- 





biography? It will teach you how 
an indomitable perseverance se- 
cured fame and fortune. 
$1.50. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 


. Boston, - 


Price, 


Mass. 


_ THE AMERICAN 


Weekly Independent Journal of 
Literature, Science, the Arts, 
and Public Affairs. 





The American has Positive Opinions and is 
Designed for Intelligent Readers. 


Offices, 921 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*.* Sample copies sent free on application. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


sow approach of Congress brings the Silver problem once more 

to the front. Whatever Mr. Cleveland’s faults in other di- 
rections, his known convictions on this subject gave the country 
assurance that even if he could not secure the suspension of the 
law for the coinage of standard silver dollars, his veto at least 
would prevent any farther extension of the evil by the establish- 
ment of free coinage. But with the election of a “ Western man ”’ 
to the presidency, the hope has been aroused of putting our silver 
coinage on the footing originally proposed by Mr. Bland. Who- 
ever has silver bullion is to be made free to take it to the Mint, 
and to get a dollar legally valued at 100 cents for every 70 cents’ 
worth he takes. Why the American people should undertake to 
do this for those who own silver, without doing anything equally 
good for the owners of pig-iron or flannel, we do not know. We 
suppose if we shared in the belief that gold and silver have been 
set apart by some divine fiat for use as money, we should find it 
intelligible. But as the country has as abundant a supply of such 
forms of money as can be secured by our present limited agencies 
for national distribution, we see no justice and no expediency in 
proposing the indefinite extension of our silver coinage. Any 
plan which would increase the local centres of issue and circula- 
tion in the South and the West, would have much more to say for 
itself, 

We trust that Mr. Harrison and Mr. Windom will disappoint 
the hopes which have been formed by those who would compel the 
country to buy silver at 30 per cent. above its market value. It 
is said that both of them have been giving much study to the 
question, and that it will hold a prominent place in their commu- 
nications to Congress. 


THE interest in the contest over the Speakership has much 
increased,—and very naturally,—during the week, and as the Re- 
publican Caucus will meet this evening, (Saturday), the decision is 
very close at hand. Though Mr. McKinley showed increased 
strength at the beginning of the week, Mr. Reed seems at this 
writing tobe leading in the race. Itis one sign of this that he has been 
attacked with more vigor than either Mr. McKinley or Mr. Can- 
non. Thus he is charged with favoring Free Wool, on no better 
grounds than that a small minority of the woolen manufacturers 
of New England are demanding that. Mr. Reed has put himself 
on the record as a firm supporter of the wool duties, and he is in 
harmony with the woolen manufacturers generally, whom no cajol- 
ery from the Free Traders has moved an inch from the principles 
laid down by their National Association. If Mr. Reed should be 
chosen, and there should be any danger to the wool interest, Mr. 
McKinley could probably serve his constituents as Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means even better than in the 
Speaker’s chair. 

It is further said that Mr. Reed showed opposition to the re- 
cent bills for the improvement of rivers and harbors. This com- 
mends him to the country, which was disgusted by the amount of 
those appropriations, as by the reckless way in which they were 
distributed. If Mr. Reed could secure through his influence any 
thorough reform of this abuse, he will be a memorable Speaker. 

Whichever wins the prize is very likely to earn a crop of en- 
mities which will stand in the way of higher promotion. Mr. 
Polk was the only Speaker of the House who ever became Presi- 


dent. Mr. Clay, Mr. Colfax, Mr. Blaine, rose thus high, and no 
higher. 


THE Montana muddie has resulted as we should have ex- 
pected. There is no Legislature and no immediate prospect of any 
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to attend, as the casting-vote of the Lieutenant-Governor gives 
the Republicans the control. The Republican members of the 
House have met and organized in another place than that desig- 
nated by the proclamation of Governor Toole, because he refused 
to admit any but those who held certificates from the county 
boards to that place of meeting. As there is no easy basis of com- 
promise, the prospect is that there will be no election of Senators 
and no legislation. The Republican majority in the Senate wiil 
neither recognize the Democratic House by receiving bills from it, 
nor unite with it for the election of Senators. And both parties 
would be stultified by agreeing to elect one Democratic and one 
Republican Senator, or any similar arrangement. There is no so- 
lution of the entanglement unless the Republican Supreme Court 
should rise above partisanship and give the Democratic contest- 
ants the seats for Silver Bow county, which would be an excellent 
beginning for the judiciary of the young State. 


THERE has been some movement of the appointment mill. 
At last the anxieties of the local politicians have received attention 
if not healing, and we have a new Surveyor of the Port, Naval 
Officer, and Pension Agent. After all, Captain Walters, the Ches- 
ter county delegate who did not follow Mr. Quay in opposiag 
General Harrison’s nomination, is “turned down,” and gets 
neither the Naval Office nor the Surveyorship, the former going 
to Mr. John J. Ridgway, the latter to Mr. Powers. Itis intimated 
that Captain Walters is still to have “ something as good,” but no 
doubt he would have preferred “ recognition’ now. Of course his 
support of General Harrison against the Quay orders, at Chicago, 
was a bold, bad act, but doubtless he did not anticipate that in the 
event of General Harrison’s nomination and election, Mr. Quay 
would appear at the front as the boss of Pennsylvania politics. 

The appointee for Pension Agent is the chief clerk of the 
office, Mr. W. H. Shelmire, who has been in the service there for 
nearly two-score years, and who, though a Repbublican, was re- 
tained by General Davis, throughout the whole of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration. There is a flavor of the merit system about this 
which deserves some notice. 

The post-office appointments, however, continue to sow dis- 
traction and disgust among the Republican “‘ hungry and thirsty,” 
throughout the State. Two cases came toa head on Saturday, 
when the President appointed Mr. Ellwood Griest post-master at 
Lancaster, and Mr. Robert Chadwick at Chester. Both appoint- 
ments were made, Mr. Wanamaker takes care to explain, upon 
his recommendation, in pursuance of that of the Congressmen 
representing the districts,—Mr. Brosius in the Lancaster district, 
and Mr. Darlington in the Chester-Delaware. The expressions of 
anger are so strong in both cases as to cause the impeachment, 
even by some of the most thorough-going party organs, of the 
propriety of giving the post-offices to the Congressmen as their 
“spoils.” So there is something gained, perhaps. 


THE sudden death of Hon. George H. Pendleton deprives the 
Democracy of one who, as a leader, they did not value at his 
true worth. His quite accidental association with the Civil Ser- 
vice bill prepared by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, made him as unpopu- 
lar with his party as his far less laudable opposition to Reconstruc- 
tion and Resumption had made him popular. Hence the acqui- 
escence in the purchase of the Democratic caucus by the friends 
and backers of his rival in the contest for the Ohio senatorship. 
Mr. Pendleton was not a man of directing force, but he was per- 
sonally upright and dignified. The contrast of his course to that 
of Mr. Garfield in the period of the Greenback craze in Ohio, 
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brought out the essential weakness of his character. There was 
nowhere about him a bed-rock of convictions, which must not be 
brought into question. In this he was as much below Mr. Thur- 
man, as he was his superior in the polish of his manners. 


No daylight appears, yet, in the efforts to establish sorghum 
sugar culture in the West. The enterprise is still in the stage of 
experiment, and there has been no achievement of “‘a commercial 
success.” Elsewhere, (in a paragraph under “ Science Notes”), 
we give the substance of Professor Wiley’s report on the opera- 
tions of last year, and it will be seen that he simply expresses 
confidence that the ultimate result will be satisfactory. But this 
year’s operations, if we may trust unofficial reports from Kansas, 
have been less encouraging than those of 1888. The deficiency in 
the crop of this year appears to have been mainly in the cane it- 
self, which did not mature well, and did not form a satisfactory 
amount of saccharine matter. It must be anticipated that the 
official statements to be made concerning 1889 will be even less 
satisfactory than those for 1888, and that we shall still have to 
feed on the hopes of accomplishing something of commercial im- 
portance, after further effort. 

The case, therefore, is simply that we are still in the stage of 
experiment as to sugar from sorghum. There is no increase, as 
yet, in our ability to supply ourselves with home-grown sugar, 
and the enormous collection of duties on what we import remains 
a revenue measure, and not one of Protection. Of course, in 
view of the enormous gain which the country would make by 
creating its own sugar supply, some adequate means of encour- 
aging and assisting the experimental operations in sorghum and 
beets ought to be maintained, but this can be well and easily done 
through a system of bounties, and while they are going on we 
shall undoubtedly serve the general interests of the country by 
using our sugar market as the lever with which to develop the 
trade which we are now so hopefully looking for with the sugar- 
producing countries south of us. Let us keep in mind the simple 
facts of the case: 

1. That we have the greatest sugar market in the world. 

2. That we do not, and cannot now, produce ourselves one- 
tenth of our consumption. 

3. That the countries with which We desire to build up trade 
are largely sugar growers. 

And keeping these points in mind, is there not here a clear 
case for statesmanlike action ? 





THE constitutional validity of the Missouri Law for the sup- 
pression of Trusts, Pools, and all other combinations to restrict 
competition and keep up prices, is to be tested before the United 
States courts. Quite a number of corporations, which hold their 
charters from the State, have had those charters rovoked because 
they either made no answer to the demand for affidavits that they 
were not in any combination, or because their answers were found 
unsatisfactory. If they continue their operations, there will be 
no limit to the responsibility of stockholders for their debts, and 
at the same time no power on their part to compel the payment of 
the debts contracted with their agents in their name. Corpora- 
tions not chartered by the State are required to make the same 
affidavit, and when the response is not satisfactory, the courts 
will be invoked against them, though to what end we cannot say. 
No Missouri court could pronounce the revocation of a charter 
granted by another State; and it might be found difficult to com- 
pel them to cease doing business in Missouri, in view of the ad- 
verse decisions of the Supreme Court in similar cases. 

The St. Louis Stamping Company, a Missouri corporation, is 
the one which means to test the law. Mr. Niedringhaus, who 
represents the VIIIth Missouri Districtin Congress, is the chief 
owner ; but it has stockholders in other States, and suits will be 
brought in their name. In the meantimé there will be a very 
pretty confusion in business circles, nobody knowing how he 
stands or what will become of him should the law be sustained. 





THE practical and suggestive article from the pen of Mr. S. R. 
Downing, of Chester county, which we print in this issue, will 
help to call public attention, we hope, to one of the greatest needs 
of the country localities of eastern Penusylvania,—the systematic 
and skillful construction of good roads. The present methods, in- 
herited from pioneer conditions when nothing better was _practi- 
cable are easily shown to be not only unsatisfactory but wasteful. 
As Mr. Downing says, a clay road cannot be a good road, and the 
continual ‘‘ mending ” entails a heavy cost to the tax-payers, with- 
out securing any real betterment. Meanwhile, they suffer other 
serious losses in not being able to transport their products at the 
time they desire to, or in the way which would be most economi- 
cal. Heavy roads compel light loads. 

Mr. Downing’s recent address on road reform, before the 
State Board of Agriculture, at Newcastle, Pa., has received a large 
share of public attention, and the local newspapers throughout 
the State give evidence how much interest there is in the subject 
by generally reprinting it. By the time the next Legislature 
meets it is to be hoped there will have been enough intelligent 
study given to the details of the reform to permit the passage of 
some general law which will allow wide-awake townships to 
make their roads permanently good. 


CHICAGO is to be congratulated as the recipient of a bequest 
of $2,000,000 for the establishment of a free library. The donor 
Mr. John Crerar, was a native of New York, Scotch by descent 
and a Presbyterian in faith, as is indicated by large bequests 
chiefly to the ‘‘ causes” of that Church. The Library is the re- 
siduary legatee, and it is believed that its share will be rather 
above than under the sum specified. It is put in charge of twelve 
trustees, of whom Mr. Robert Lincoln and Mr. George Armour 
are the best known. He expresses his preference for the Southern 
part of the city in the selection of the site, as the Northern will 
have the Newberry Library. He says further : 

“T desire that books and periodicals be selected with a view to create 
and sustain a healthy, moral, and Christian sentiment in the community and 
that all nastiness and immorality be excluded. I do not mean by this that 
there shall not be anything but hymn books and sermons, but I mean that 
dirty French novels and all skeptical trash and works of questionable moral 
toneshall never be found in this library. I want its atmosphere that of 
Christian refinement and its aim and object the building up of character. 
And I rest confident that the friends I have named will carry out my wishes 
in these particulars.” 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS are not in the best condition. It seems 


‘to be beyond a doubt that the element of professionalism has in- 


vaded them, and that some of our universities have students who 
“‘take ”’ athletics and very little else. We think the conference 
of representatives of the college included in the Foot-Ball League 
failed to do their entire duty in this matter, although of course 
there was the technical ground that protest should have been 
made more promptly against the “students” to whom objection 
was taken. 

Not less objectionable is the practice of some of the colleges 
in offering special inducements to students, who are known to 
have the qualities and experience, which would make them de- 
sirable members of Base-Ball nines or Foot-Ball teams. A year 
ago a student of our own University gave these inducements as 
his reason for leaving to become a student in Princeton. And 
now a student of its Law School declares he was offered a scholar- 
ship, pecuniary compensation, a ticket to Boston, and similar in- 
ducements to enter the Law School at Harvard, with a view to 
playing in base-ball and foot-ball with the students of that uni- 
versity. It is notable that both these students represent the of- 
fers made to them as embracing things which are in the gift of 
the college authorities. It is not inducements which could be fur- 
nished by the students or the athletic associations which appear 
to be held out. If these charges be true,—and we know of no 
reason for doubting them,—then both the colleges implicated in - 
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the present quarrel have been helping to drag athletics down from 
their proper level. 


THE apparent success of New York in raising her five mil- 
lions stands in such decided contrast to every recent attempt to 
raise a big fund for any public purpose as to excite a little wonder. 
It is doubtless due in large measure to the vigor with which Chi- 
cago pressed her rival claim. ‘‘ The Old Adam and Grace will do 
twice as much as Grace alone,” Lyman Beecher once said. In this 
case Adam was the determination not to be outdone by the up- 
start city on Lake Michigan, which accomplished at least as much 
as did a genuine interest in the occasion of the Exhibition. If 
everybody had acquiesced, and said: “ Yes, by all means. Let 
New York have it if she wants it,” we fear the Exhibition fund 
would have been about as slow as those promised for sundry other 
purposes not yet carried out. 

But of course nothing is yet settled as to which city,—New 
York, Chicago, Washington, or St. Louis,—is to be the place. 
Congress must wrestle with that question next, and Congress is 
overloaded with other weighty matters. It is evident that work 
cannot be begun too quickly, nor pressed too energetically. Two 
years is a very short time for preparation in the case of an under- 
taking so great as this. Mr. Henry R. Towne perhaps stated the 
case too strongly when in his address to the Mechanical Engineers 
he urged that the date be fixed at 18938. But many times before 
1892 the managers of this enterprise, wherever it may be located, 
will wish Columbus had been a year or two later in accomplishing 
his great discovery. 





THE United States of Brazil appears to be established. The 
only rumor of possible resistance comes from the provinces border- 
ing on the Amazen, and they probably indicate very little. Ura- 
guay and the Argentine Republic have recognized the new gov- 
ernment, and the highest authority in the established Roman 
Catholie Church has given it his blessing, which indicates that the 
priests do not mean to make fight for their patroness, the Princess 
Imperial and heir apparent. But it does not augur well for the 
new government that it has changed the basis of representation 
by proclaiming universal suffrage. Its contention was that the 
recently elected Parliament had been secured by pressure on the 
constituencies. This claim should have been vindicated by mak- 
ing the appeal of the Republic to the same constituencies, and 
leaving the question of the suffrage for the legislature to settle. 
Besides this, the condition of the common people does not make 
an immediate and general extension of the suffrage a desirable 
thing. It would have been better to have followed the American 
precedent of 1787, and left the question of suffrage to the future. 
Any class of people values the suffrage the more for having 
achieved it by a struggle. 

Less is to be said against the abolition of the Senate, which is 
composed of life-members, and has a majority out of sympathy 
with the new order of things. In its case, dissolution of the pres- 
ent body is a legitimate form of appeal to the people, whether 
life-membership be retained or abolished. 


CENTRAL AMERICA also has decided to become a federal re- 
public, of rather a rudimentary type. The present States make 
but few concessions of their powers to the central government. 
The president of each in turn is to be president of the federation 
fora year. The advantages chiefly aimed at are of a commercial 
kind, and a railroad is to be constructed through the country, pos- 
sibly as the Central American section of that continental road 
which is to enable the Indians of Alaska to purchase tickets for a 
visit to those of Patagonia. The new movement commands the 
hearty sympathy of Americans. Central America has counted for 
much less than it deserved, through its division into small, inde- 
pendent States. With the security which a central government 
offers, there is no reason why it should not receive a large share of 
the immigration from the Catholic countries along the Mediterra- 





nean, which has done so much for South America. The country 
is but sparsely settled. Its resources are far beyond the needs of 
the present population, and with a large infusion of Europeans to 
balance the Indian elements of the population, Central America 
would come forward rapidly. And the completion of the Nica- 
ragua Canal will make it of much greater commercial importance 
than it ever has been. 


THE Scotch Liberals, as Lord Rosebery warns them, are em- 
barrassing the Home Rule cause by pressing the demand for a 
federal system for the British Islands, As Mr. Freeman showed 
in his answer to Karl Blind, Home Rule and federalism are en- 
tirely distinct things. Home Rule is possessed by Canada, and 
means that the country consents to effacement in all international 
relations, on condition of being left to manage its own affairs. 
On this ground he very justly criticises Mr. Gladstone’s concession 
that the Irish members should continue to sit at Westminster. It 
is that unhappy concession which has raised the question in Scot- 
land and Wales, neither of which would think of purchasing the 
control of local legislation by giving up its representation in the 
imperial Parliament, as the Irish are eager todo. And to a pro- 
posal thus formulated to apply to the four constituent elements of 
the United Kingdom equally, England will no more consent than 
she would to be herself parcelled out into self-governing shires. 

As for Scotland, it is true that she has had grievances under 
the rule of the London government. Her land system in the 
Highlands, her peculiar Church system, and her still more pecu- 
liar banking system, all have suffered badly from British med- 
dling. But Scotland entered freely into union with England, as 
Ireland never did. She took the risk of English meddling with 
her eyes open, although she did try to protect her kirk from it, by 
securing pledges which were not kept. She has no legal or moral 
right to such a separate existence as Ireland has, and no such need 
of it, because the differences between the peoples are far from go- 
ing so deep as in the case of Ireland and England. Furthermore, 
in recent years the Scotch members have been organized into a 
kind of caucus, and their advice has been asked and taken on all 
measures which affect Scotland especially. But that the Irish 
members were agreed in desiring anything, always has been a 
reason for not doing it. 





IT is good news, if it be true, that the Czarhas taken Mr. Po- 
bedonostzoff to task for his treatment of the Lutherans of the Bal- 
tic Provinces. This gentleman is procurator of the Holy Synod ; 
that is to say, he is the civil-official who attends its sessions and 
tells its members what the government permits and desires them 
todo. He has in his hands the ecclesiastical administration of the 
Empire, not excepting its relations to the dissenting bodies. Ever 
since he came into office he has used this power to drive or ca- 
jole the Lutherans of those provinces into the Greek Church. Un- 
fortunately for him, the Czar has Lutherans as his kinsmen by 
marriage, and even the Czarina—although she handed over all her 
family to eternal perdition in entering the Orthodox Church—prob- 
ably is not insensible to the sufferings of those who hold the creed 
in which she was broughtup. During the last visit of the impe- 
rial family to Copenhagen the matter was brought to his notice, 
and a pamphlet written by Dr. Hermann Dalton was put in 
hands. It issaid that he has given Pobedonostzoff three months 
to reply to its charges, and has forbidden any further continuance 
of his persecutions in the meantime. 


THE dispatches from Mr. Stanley, announcing his safety, fix- 
ing his whereabouts, and describing his trials, dangers, and losses, 
have cleared up within the past ten days, nearly the whole of the 
mystery and doubt that attached to his latest expedition. It is 
now made plain that he has really “rescued” Emin Bey, and 
brought him, with a small number of followers out of the interior, 
and that the whole party will reach Zanzibar in a few days at 
the farthest. This is a distinct triumph for Stanley,—a triumph 
won by courage, ability, and perseverance. But so far as now ap- 
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pears, the slave traders triumph also, in the expulsion of the 
white men, and if Tropical Africa is to be saved from the ravages 
of the men-stealers, there must be a new and concentrated effort 
to that end. The ruleof Emin Pacha in his Equatorial Province 
appears to have been simply a prolongation for a time of the con- 
trol exerted by Gordon at Khartoum, previous to his overthrow 
by the Mahdists, and now the whole of this influence for better- 
ment upon the affairs of the unfortunate native tribes has been 
swept away. 
FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YorK. 
EOPLE who had Chicago Gas stock at 50 and above, and they 
have been rather numerous about Wall street lately, had lit- 
tle cause for thanksgiving over that fact. On Tuesday afternoon 
the stock closed at 554. Wednesday morning came the news of 
the decision given by the Supreme Court reversing the decision of 
the lower court, and declaring the Gas Company, or Trust, of 
Chicago to be illegal. The stock fell that morning twelve points 
before it rallied, and the failure of an old, though small, firm of 
brokers was announced. From 55} it went down with scarcely a 
pause to 434, and was said to have even sold lower in the general 
excitement of the trading. The transactions in the stock were 
very large, twice or three times as much as those of any other 
stock on the list that day. 

All accidents help the bears, and this came as a God-send to 
them, for the market was looking strong up to this time, and a 
general advance of a couple of points might have come very 
easily. Such a drop in a stock of the importance of Chicago Gas 
depressed everything. The opportunity to attack the other trust 
stocks was not neglected, and Sugar stock yielded a couple of 
points under the hammering to which it was subjected, while 
Lead Trust fell off some fractions. The rest of the market re- 
sisted in a dull, stubborn sort of way. Indeed there was little 
done outside the Trusts. 

Without the full text of the decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court it is not easy to say precisely what bearing it has on the 
general question of trusts, and the attorneys for the Trust have 
been prompt to explain that it will be reorganized under another 
charter and go on just the same. The decision, however, was suf- 
ficiently aggressive in character to frighten the ‘insiders ” in the 
Trust, so that they seemed to lose their beads. It had been abso- 
lutely promised while this decision was pending, that no matter 
what it would be, the stock would be protected in the market. 
The way it fell all in a heap showed that the insiders had been 
seared badly, and it was not till the afternoon that they got to- 
gether in Chicago and did something to rally the price of the 
stock. There are $25,000,000 of it. In addition it guarantees 
principal and interest of the bonds of the eight companies in- 
cluded in the Trust. Since the Trust went into operat.on it has 
reduced the price of gas to the consumers, but the managers 
roused a great deal of antagonism, some obviously mercenary and 
some honest, by the large issues of securities they made in the 
names of the old companies. It was stock watering on an ex- 
tensive scale and caused a loud outcry. 

The large declines in the several trust stocks of late must 
have hurt badly and weakened the effective buil force of the 
market to that extent. The failure of an old house, such as that 
which went under last Wednesday, though probably a case of dry 
rot, indicates that the hurt is deep. Wall Street is going through 
its measles and other infant diseases with these industrial stocks, 
but they have come to stay, and stay they will; but they will 
take other forms than they have now, as witness the Cotton Oil 
Trust converting itself into a regular corporation. There is no 
reason in law, morals, or economics why stocks of industrial cor- 
porations should not be dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
as well as those of transportation or telegraph companies, and, of 
course, they will continue to be; but it is perfectly plain from the 
experiences of the past year or two that both insiders and out- 
siders have much to learn yet in respect to them. 

Railroad stocks generally have been firm, with special ad- 
vances in certain of them. Traffic returns for the September 
quarter of the Vanderbilt lines and the Erie are very satisfactory. 
The Lake Shore earned two per cent. on its stock in that quarter, 
or half its regular dividend for the year, and it must have been 
doing better since. The extra dividend of one per cent. is con- 
sidered a certainty, as the price of the stock in the market shows. 
The Nickel Plate report for the September quarter shows a fair 
surplus after paying interest on the bonds. The common stock of 
this road can never be much of a speculative while held as now, 
the Lake Shore company holding a majority of it for control. 
This makes the outstanding stock a minority stock, like Omaha 
common, and the speculative value of a minority stock is pretty 
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small, The first and second preferred stocks, however, might 
pay an investor to buy and lay away. If he watches them on the 
tape he will get tired enough, so slow is the market for them. The 
little Ontario and Western stock is getting along quite nicely, 
holding its own in the market very well. It is expected that the 
Vanderbilts will take the road and work it in connection with the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, in order to keep the Canadian 
Pacific from invading the Vanderbilt territory. 

Atchison stock was not ostensibly affected by the announce- 
,ment of the Board of Directors that a majority of the bonds of 
all issues having been deposited, the plan of reorganization would 
_be considered effective, and the further steps necessary to carry it 
out would be proceeded with. In other words, that the plan was 
a success. The stock sold off, but this was because it had already 
been advanced in anticipation of the announceement referred to, 
and the selling was to realize profits. Atchison stock must be 
many years before it comes in sight of a dividend, and therefore 
anything above 30 is high for it, unless the whole market be un- 
usually buoyant. There is but one voice of praise for the Atchi- 
son directors who have done so well so far and carried through the 
biggest refunding operation known in railroad finance without 
cost to the security holders. The Reading Company would bea 
million or two better off now if its reorganization could have been 
done in that way. The refnnding of that company’s obligations 
was an enormously profitable job to those who handled them, and 
they bagged their profits with very liitle risk to themselves. 
Reading, by the way, is the general bear target now, and as a last 
resort the Gulf Stream has been brought near the coast to knock 
it. A Coast Survey officer of high scientific attainments is quoted 
(from Philadelphia) as saying that the stream in question has 
come so far out of its course as to give us the mild weather that 
we have, that this will continue all winter, and the coal companies 
will be unable to sell coal. The Gulf Stream is proverbially re- 
sponsible for all things otherwise unaccountable, but has never 
been turned on the stock market before. 

Last week we had a scare over the Goverument deposits in 
the banks, That subsided, but there is material for auy number 
of sensations in the meeting of Congress next Monday, and the 
great contest which will take place over the silver question. That’s 
the thing to look out for, now. 


THEMES ON THANKSGIVING. 

‘ ewe KSGIVING DAY this year comes after a period of such 

calamities in all parts of the world, and in the absence of so 
many of the usual occasions for national exultation, that the 
preachers must have been driven a little out of the usual line in 
their sermons on the subject. It is true that several of the crops, 
notably that of corn, have been abundant ; that there has been no 
outbreak of pestilence, even such as occurred in Jacksonville, last 
year ; that the peace of the country and of the worid has been 
preserved ; and that the number of States within the Union has 
been enlarged by the peaceable addition of four vigorous and 
promising commonwealths. We may add, too, that there are few 
political roots of bitterness which threaten the disturbance of our 
peace ; that our educational and religious institutions seem to en- 
joy both quietude and prosperity ; that our national literature and 
art give evidence of a healthy growth; and that there is good 
reason to hope for a steady and moderate revival and develop- 
ment of business. 

But the Civil Service Reform Association did not suggest a 
topic especially provocative of Thanksgiving thoughts, when they 
proposed that the preachers of all denominations should use the 
day to press this great and necessary reform upon the American 
people. If it had been a day of national fasting and humiliation, 
the theme would have been singularly appropriate. For although 
we cannot say that no progress has been made since the death of 
President Garfield as the victim of the Spoils System first brought 
the question home to the consciences of the American people, the 
very name of the reform recalls broken pledges and bad faith, 
much more than loyalty to principle and profession. We have 
seen two administrations, representing the two great parties, go 
into office with abundant criticisms of the past and pledges for 
the future on their lips. And we find to-day the organs of these 
two parties occupied rather in the easy task of demonstrating the 
sins of the others, than defending their own. Certainly this is 





not the connection in which we have most right to boast of our 
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political sincerity and consistency. Perhaps it might have been 
as well for the Association to have suggested a few appropriate 
texts for the preachers on this occasion, such as James, v., 1.: “Go 
to, now, weep and howl,’ which actually was used as the text of 
a Thanksgiving Day sermon in this city only a few years ago. 

But “the Lord reigns, and the republic still lives,” as Garfield 
told the excited crowd in New York on the morning of Lincoln’s 
assassination. Earthly governments take their form and scope 
from the people’s measure of the perception of the divine govern- 
ment. In the long run the conviction of the people that God’s 
rule is one of order, of peace, of liberation, and of beneficence 
must work for the overthrow of the Spoils System, which is the 
very reverse of this. It isa rule of disorder, bitterness, enslave- 
ment, and selfishness in its attitude toward the people, and a 
source of personal ruin to thousands who are caught in the whirl- 
wind of false hopes and eager ambitions which attend it. It is the 
third relic of barbarism for the American people to destroy root 
and branch, as it perpetuates the spirit and the methods of the 
crudest and most heathenish societies right in the face of our 
Christian civilization. 

THE TREASURY AND THE BANKS. 

TINHE function of the United States Treasury as an absorbant of 

the circulation of the country is well maintained. The 
amount which it takes from business use, and holds, increases 
year by year, until now it is not only large by comparison with 
past experience, but very great relatively to the total circulation. 
This is a feature of the ‘‘ Independent Treasury ” system foreseen 
from the first, and always deprecated by financiers. The over- 
throw of the Bank by Jackson, it was well perceived, would nec- 
essarily involve the consequence of taking away from the channels 
of business the balance of cash which the Government would 
have in its vaults. 

A remedy which Mr. Fairchild essayed is the special deposit 
of Government funds in certain banks of the country. Mr. Win- 
dom, it is said, now proposes to call in the deposits, though he 
will buy the bonds which he now holds as security for them, and 
so “make one hand wash the other.”” Whether he can effect this 
or not is questioned, since the banks in many cases do not own 
the bonds, but have borrowed them for use in this manner. 

Apart from the objection of favoritism the movement of Mr. 
Fairchild was in the direction of sound finance, and was justified 
by the practice of every government of Europe and of those of 
all the wealthier and better managed States of our Union. It 
shows how firmly the Democratic party has managed to leave its 
impress on the fiscal system, that the first encroachment on the 
objectionable traditions of the Sub-Treasury system, although 
made by a Democratic administration, and made under the 
pressure of necessity, has been met with such a weight of un- 
reasoning opposition that Mr. Windom thinks it may be best to 
abolish it and to shut up the excessive revenues of the national 
government in isolated reservoirs withdrawn from the general 
circulation. 

It must be conceded that some plan which should be at once 
systematic. safe, and fair to all parts of the country, by which the 
Treasury balance could be kept in bank, and so in touch with the 
country’s business transactions, would be very desirable. Sucha 
plan, we believe, might be effected by placing the deposits in 
those cities whost banks are organized in Clearing House Associa- 
tions, giving the money to the care of the Associations, to be 
placed by them in the banks which they may select, the whole 
transaction in each case to be upon the credit and security of the 
Association and all the banks contained in it, but without a 
special pledge of Government bonds or other “ collateral.” The 
safety of the deposits would thus be fully secured, and their dis- 
tribution to all parts of the country would be effected, while there 
could be no possible danger, or even charge, of any “ pet bank ”’ 
methods, as the Clearing House Associations would themselves 
determine where the funds should be placed. 
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jects, Mr. Aldrich is by no means a singer of one song. 





THE POEMS OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


HE author of a successful story for young people has a great ad- 
vantage over writers in general, inasmuch as his more serious 
work is certain to be read by many who, in their youth, found 
pleasure in books bearing his name. If such an author is a young 
man he is doubly fortunate, as in that case his readers grow up 
with him,—looking forward to fresh enjoyment when any new 
piece of work from his pen isannounced. For these reasons there 
is some little difficulty in finding words sufficiently strong for the 
adequate expression of one’s admiration for an author who pos- 
sesses these advantages yet does not need them ; or, in other words, 
whose later work is so exquisitely artistic that it commands new 
readers with every new edition. Representative as they are of all 
that is most to be desired in the technique of poetry, the metrical 
writings of the author of “ The Story of a Bad Boy ” stand alone 
among the works of American poets, as the embodiment of the 
airiest fancy and the daintiest imagery, combined in such a manner 
as to produce a certain distinctive flavor which—if the absence of 
acknowledged rivals be a safe criterion—is inimitable. 

While his earlier work reveals a strong liking for Oriental sub- 
His treat- 
ment of homely themes is art itself. All that is sordid and base 
disappears as if by magic under the stroke of his sunny pencil, and 
what remains is a thing of beauty; a delight to the eye as well as 
to the ear; for has he not himself written ?— 

“A poet—that means painter too, 
For words are colors, rightly laid ; 
And they outlast our brightest hue, 
For varnish cracks and crimsons fade.” 
As in the work of Bayard Taylor and Richard Henry Stoddard, 
the inspiration which Mr. Aldrich drew from Eastern sources was 


productive of poetry which has not been invariably surpassed by 


his later and more ambitious writings. In the recent editions, 
these, and other early poems are often quite different in minor 
points of detail from the original versions; the alterations being in 
almost every case improvements. The one exception which comes 
to mind is found in the two writings of ‘‘ Masks,” which, in 
“XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets,” 1881, reads as follows: 
“ Black Tragedy lets slip her grim disguise? 

And shows you laughing lips and roguish eyes ; 

But when, unmasked, gay Comedy appears, 

How wan her cheeks are, and what heavy tears!” 
The last line of this quatrain as printed in “ Poems,” 1882, runs as 
follows : 

“*Tis ten to one you find the girl in tears.” 


an unworthy substitute, it would seem. 

As anexample of Mr. Aldrich’s extreme unwillingness to allow 
any but his best work to survive, a little book begring the some- 
what cumbrous title of ‘‘ The Course of True Love Never Did Run 
Smooth”? may be mentioned. This thin, cloth-bound volume is 
dated 1858, and bears the following dedication : 

To 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Under whose fingers 
This story would have blossomed into true Arabian Roses, 
My seven nights’ rhyming 
Is affectionately inscribed. 
The writer who can lay his hand on a copy of this somewhat 
searce book, will find between its covers some four hundred lines 
of quite meritorious verse, and will notice, here and there, evi- 
dences of that budding talent which was afterwards to blossom 
into “ Latakia,”’ ‘‘ The World’s Way,” and “A Prelude.” Here 
are the opening lines: 
** At Bagdad, in his gold kiosk, 
Haroun Al Raschid sate one day : 
A-through the carven trellis work 
The sunshine drifted in, and lay 
In argent diamonds on his face ; 
And gleamed across the golden lace 
That ran like lightning round his robes ; 
And seemed to split two crystal globes 
Of gold-fish, on two jasmine desks ; 
And fired the costly arabesques ; 
And, falling on the fountain, turned 
Its spray to gems that glowed and burned— 
A spiked knot of chrysolite 
That made a splendor in the place! ” 
With the exception of the lace running “like lightning,” there is 
nothing to find serious fault within these lines, which are followed 
by others equally good ; yet out of the entire poem Mr. Aldrich has 
preserved but the following lines, to which he has given the title of 
** Dressing the Bride.” 
“So after bath, the slave-girls brought 
The broidered raiment for her wear, 
The misty izar from Mosul, 
The pearls and opals for her hair, 
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The slippers for her supple feet, 

(Two radiant crescent moons they were, ) 

And lavender, and spikenard sweet, 

And attars, nedd, and richest musk. 

When they had finished dressing her, 

(The eye of moon, the heart’s desire !) 

Like one pale star against the dusk, 

A single diamond on her brow 

Trembled with its imprisoned fire !”’ 
In the earlier version “ broidered raiment ” is “‘ precious raiment ; ” 
“ supple feet,” “ little feet,” and “ richest musk,” ‘‘ heavy musk,” and 
all of the substitutions are clearly for the better. 

In “ The Ballad of Babie Bell and Other Poems,’’—published 
in the same year as “ The Course of True Love,” etc., and by the 
same publishers, Rudd & Carleton, New York,—there are many 
poems that are not to be found in either “Cloth of Gold,” 1873, 
“Flower and Thorn,” 1876, or ‘“‘ Poems,” 1888. Some of these, 
notably “ Infelicissimus,” and the sonnet “I am Not With You, 
Stoddard,” it seems a pity to omit; but it must be admitted that 
what has been retained is superior in every case to what has been 
discarded. Only to think that “Cloth of Gold,” ‘“ Before The 
Rain,” “Nameless Pain,” ‘ Palabras Carifiosas,’ ‘‘The Unfor- 
given,” and ‘ When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan,”’ were published 
more than thirty years ago, and that ‘“ Babie Bell’’—one of the 
most lovely child-lyrics ever written—was the work of a youth of 
less than twenty. Why, if “ the dainty Babie Bell” had not passed 
“out of this world of ours!” she would have been older by some 
years than the writer of this article; and yet the author of her 
being is to-day a young man, both in appearance and at heart. 
Perhaps the old adage may be revised so as to read, ‘‘ Whom the 
gods love live and die young.” At any rate, after hearing Charles 
Godfrey Leland speak affectionately of “Tom” Aldrich, and 
E. C. Stedman say that he “looks about twenty-six,” the writer 
can never think of the editor of The Atlantic Monthly as being even 
a middle-aged man. In “ Cloth of Gold” and “ Flower and Thorn,” 
—each of which takes its name from one of his briefer lyrics,—Mr. 
Aldrich’s best work was to be found up to the time of the appear- 
ance of his last volume, which was published November 16th, 1889.! 
In “ XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets,” a book of selections from 
“ Cloth of Gold” and ‘‘ Flower and Thorn,” its author has brought 
together the choicest specimens of his art as a lyrist. It is quite 
safe to say that in no other book of its size is there so much perfect 
work as in this little volume. There lies at my elbow a copy of 
the first edition, whose parchment cover—originally of virgin 
whiteness—is yellow from much handling; for, in the opinion of 
nearly all true Aldrichians, every line in it is worthy of being 
committed to memory. There is only one other book of the kind 
that comes to mind as in any way approaching it in sustained 
quality, and that is ‘ Melodies of Verse,” selected from Bayard 
Taylor’s poenss, and this contains not more than half the quantity 
of text. Where all is of such high excellence, it is difficult to par- 
ticularize ; yet above even the lofty standard set by Mr. Aldrich 
in making his selections, there are a few that rise supreme. Let 
us jot down a few titles: ‘“ Destiny,” “ Nocturne,” “ Palabras 
Carifiosas,” “An Untimely Thought,” “On An Intaglio Head of 
Minerva,” ‘‘ Dirge,”’ ‘‘ Before The Rain,” ‘ Latakia,”’ *‘ Piscataqua 
River,” “‘Amontillado,” ‘The Flight of The Goddess,” ‘ The 
World’s Way,” “‘ Egypt,” “ Enamored Architect of Airy Rhyme,” 
“The Lorelei,” and “ Three Flowers.’’ To have written any one 
of these delicately yet finely wrought poems would be more honor 
than most of us younger writers dare hope for. Is there a lovelier 
song at parting than “ Palabras Carifiosas”’? or a more delicious 
reverie than “‘ Latakia’’? or a more beautiful suggestion of Death 
in Life than “An Untimely Thought’’? An’ there be, there are 
those who know not of them. 

The contents of ‘‘ Mercedes and Later Lyrics ” are character- 
ized by the same delicacy of fancy and felicity of expression as are 
found in Mr. Aldrich’s earlier volumes; but their poetic quality— 
with one or two exceptions—is not up to the standard of “ Lyrics 
and Sonnets.”” However, judging from the specimens of his work 
which appear from time to time as features of one or the other of 
the foremost magazines, his next volume of miscellaneous poems 
will fall little, if anything, below his earlier collections. 

Mention of Mr. Aldrich’s longer poems,—‘ Judith,” “ Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book,’ ‘The Legend of Ara-Ceeli,” etc., has 
been left to the last because it is to precisely the same excellencies 
which are conspicuous in his lyrical work, that his narrative poems 
owe their beauty. At the same time, the above mentioned poems 
have never attained the popularity long ago reached by the lyrics. 
The new poem, “‘ Wyndham Towers,” should go a long way toward 
readjusting the comparative estimate of his work in the various 
fields of poetry. “ Mercedes,” a fine piece of work, showed that 
its author possessed dramatic power of a high order; but in 
“Wyndham Towers” he has reached the highest point to which 





1 Wyndham Towers. A narrative poem of the time of Elizabeth, by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Crown 8vyo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 








his genius has as yet led his art, and has given us a most poetically 
dramatic narrative poem, of sustained interest and exquisite 
beauty of detail. In it he has combined extraordinary melodious- 
ness of diction, most vivid picturesqueness of imagery, and rare 
delicacy of fancy and imagination, with dramatic qualities of un- 
usual excellence; and in so doing has given us the most note- 
worthy book of verse that has appeared in this country for many 
years. 

There are scores of quotable passages in “‘ Wyndham Towers,”’ 
but it is quite probable that prospective readers will not care to 
have the pleasure of the discovery of the same anticipated. With 
the following song alone, therefore, this article will be brought to a 
close : 

“Tt was with doubt and trembling 
I whispered in her ear. 
Go, take her answer, bird-on-bough, 
That all the world may hear— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


“Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 
Upon the wayside tree, 
How fair she is, how true she is, 
How dear she is to me— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


“ Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 
And through the summer long 
The winds among the clover-tops, 
And brooks, for all their silvery stops, 
Shall envy you the song— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more!” 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
THE ROAD QUESTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE practical question in regard to road improvement in the 

region around Philadelphia is one of means. Every tax- 

payer consents to better roads, and yet only a portion of them are 

willing to bear a heavier tax. Here is the dilemma that meets our 

legislators in making a general roadlaw. Constituents want road 

legislation, but many of them are averse to any that will increase 
taxes. 

During the present year, citizens of certain portions of Chester 
county met, appointed committees, and employed an attorney, who 
framed a bill permitting townships, upon the affirmative vote of 
the citizens, to borrow money for building first-class stone roads. 
The tax-payer who favored good roads, but objected to paying for 
them, calls this procedure “wild.” That is, while it is proper to make 
stone roads, it is wild to pay for them, and in order to have them at 
once, to borrow capital sufficient to insure early completion and 
early saving. At the same time not one tax-payer in ten pays cash 
for a grain binder. Nine out of ten give their notes, and pay as a 
rule higher for a cow or horse under conditions of ten months’ 
credit than under cash terms. I have known of calculating farm- 
ers who found it a matter of saving to borrow money from banks 
in order to pay cash at a long credit sale. So any general objection 
to borrowing capital in order to save money by the betterment of 
roads seems at least inconsistent. 

In my own township the cost of repairing our clay roads equals 
sixty-six dollars a mile per year. We pay this expense every year 
and have good roads, taking the average, during but eight months 
in the year. By macadamizing we should save the difference be- 
tween the repair of stone and clay roads, which is the difference be- 
tween five and sixty-six dollars, or sixty-one dollars saved, and 
have good roads the entire year. By making a long-time loan, 
then laying a small additional assessment, and so securing a quick 
completion of permanent roads, we should start out on a perma- 
nent saving of money, time, and wear-and-tear, and should add 
immediately to the value of our farm property. 

The substantial advocates of road reform throughout our State 
are appealing for legislation that in some way will afford an op- 
portunity to inaugurate the reform. We think of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and the introduction of the now universally accepted and ap- 
plauded Common School system. Such a man now could easily 
start a revolutlon of equal importance to the State in the direction 
of complete thoroughfares. Probably we may receive from. the 
next Legislature a chance to do something. I feel confident that 
our Chester county delegation may be relied on for such wise leg- 
islation as will relieve the public from the misery, cost, and danger 
of winter bogs. 

We have made some practical beginnings. The authorities of 
Westtown (Friends’) Boarding School have given us a real object 
lesson by building a telford road one mile and a half in length be- 
tween the school and station, and over a heavy flat. The contract 
price for this mile and a half of road was fixed at $6,000. This 
seems a high calculation, but the road-bed at the centre is twenty 
eight inches in depth, having fourteen inches of stone blocks and 
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fourteen inches of crushed stone. The bed is fourteen feet wide. 
A ten ton roller was used, and an improved crusher costing $1,700. 
It is a gratifying matter that at the very inception of stone road 
structure in our county we have a sample that will be safe to fol- 
low, and that will insure an ultimate saving in taxation. 

Mr. Beaumont, of Chester Valley, who built the Childs-Drexel 
drives at Wayne Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, informed 
our committee that a sixteen foot wide, and six to twelve inch 
depth of road would cost us $3,000 per mile, at an expense for 
stone delivered of fifty cents a perch. The estimate included the 
use of a portable crusher, and with the understanding that the 
standard depth would be twelve inches, six inches being given as 
a depth for hard hill slopes. Ifthe cost of stone delivered is as- 
certained, an estimate of the cost of macadamizing is easily com- 
puted. 

There is some division of opinion as to the comparative value 
of macadamizing and telfording. Macadamizing means a bed en- 
tire of crushed stone, and telfording a base of stone blocks, hand 
and vertically laid, crowned with a four or six inch layer of fine 
stone. But both systems thoroughly followed are satisfactory, and 
the distinction is so slight that practical road men vary in opinion 
as to the comparative merits of the two. An estimate in the differ- 
ence of cost can be reached by estimating the cost of hand laying 
the base, and the cost of crushing stone for an equal measure of 
base. The cost of the two systems was fully considered by the 
Westtown authorities, and while Mr. Cassatt, with his experience 
in road structure advised the macadam system, they adopted the 
telford. Or perhaps the plan adopted by them may be called a 
compromise between the two systems, as it called for a crowning 
of crushed stone equal in depth to the usual road bed. 

In the building of stone roads Mr. Beaumont uses a crusher, 
stone wagon, and traction engine. By the use of the engine and 
wagon for hauling, the bed of a road is well packed during the 
period of construction. To our committee he named $700 as the 
price of a portable crusher. Of course the portable crusher has a 
large advantage over the stationary one. The Westtown crusher 
cost $1,700. It is of the latest pattern and vastly improved over 
the earlier machines. 

Some of our township people are convinced that a good stone 
road can be built for $2,000 per mile. They estimate the number 
of perches of stone required per mile at 3,500, cost of crushing 15 
cents per perch, and hauling 25 cents. The estimate for hauling 
is considered by others as too low, inasmuch as our near county 
town, West Chester, pays 80 cents for stone delivered, and some 
townships have paid as high as $1.50 and $2.00. Yet in East Go- 
shen township, where I reside, stone has usually been hauled by 
the day, and upon the estimate of one of our supervisors the stone 
thus hauled has not cost over 25 cents per perch. Where a port- 
able crusher is used stone need not be hauled far to a common 
point of deposit. It is not wise, however, to cheapen road struc- 
ture down to the standard of “ pikes.” A “pike” is not a good 
summer road, and that is part of the system which we want. 

The plan of townships building a mile of road each year and 
paying at once, either in labor or cash, would not guarantee as 
good roads as by the process of borrowing money either by town- 
ship or county, employing an engineer and expert road-master, and 
using continuously the machinery necessary to the best road struc- 
ture. Then, taking my own township as an example, our rate of 
tax must be increased from two to five mills in order to complete 
a mile of road in good shape. Tax-payers, particularly transient 
lessees, would either oppose such a measure flatly or would favor 
cheap, wasteful, shoddy piking. There would follow also conten- 
tion as to the roads or parts of roads that should first be piked, 
and tax-payers would be at the cost still of many years’ waste in 
the repair of clay roads. 

The whole question is thus brought within a narrow compass. 
We agree that it is impossible, in our climate, to make a good and 
permanent road with clay. No process in the world can accom- 
plish it. No clay road can be made a good all-year-round road. 
That has been tried for generations and the lesson has been thor- 
oughly learned. A permanent material must be used and no other 
material is in sight excepting stone, broken, laid, and packed. 
Such aroad is the only one that can be consistently advocated. 
The prime necessity, therefore, is legislation to forward the work. 
It should empower counties or townships to contract loans for the 
purpose. Governor Beaver, in his last annual message, called at- 
tention to the subject, and the extent of the response shows that 
the State is ready for the movement. 

SAMUEL R. DOWNING. 


Wilkie Collins, by his will, directed that he be buried in Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery, at a cost not exceeding $125, that no scarfs 
or hatbands should be used, and that a plain stone cross, placed 
rr grave, should bear only the inscription which he had pre- 
pared. 





THE WRITER'S INSPIRATION. 


EVER write unless you have something to say,” is the ad- 

vice of the Experienced Writer to the talented Young 
Person who is eager to start out on the road that leads to the liter- 
ary Temple of Fame. It is very good advice, no doubt, but does 
the Experienced Writer himself always follow it? Does any 
writer follow it, indeed, taking it exactly in the sense in which it 
is accepted by the talented Young Person aforesaid? Generally 
speaking, I am very much afraid the answer must be “ No.” : 

The people who write because they have to write; because 
there is something in them that must have utterance; because 
their brains are teeming with ideas to'which they must give birth ; 
because they feel themselves inspired, and the Spirit bids them 
ent ee people are seldom met with on the stairs that lead to 
the lofty editorial room. There are people who delude themselves 
into the belief that they are so inspired, but they find it hard to 
instill this belief into the minds of editorial skeptics. A few there 
are, no doubt, who,—like Mrs. Stowe with her “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,”—are filled with an idea that must have utterance, no mat- 
ter what the obstacles in the way may be. These few are very 
few, however ; indeed, it is hard to think of a second example to 
strengthen the illustration which Mrs. Stowe affords. Most writ- 
ing is done, and always has been done, to make money or fame for 
the writer, and not because the one who wrote was made by Fate 
the involuntary mouthpiece of the gods. 

Inspiration may mean “a breathing in.”” The writer who ab- 
sorbs the most is the one who is the best inspired. Few writers 
have anything to say, to begin with. The most successful writers 
are those who get something to say, and who say it well, when 
once it has been got. Skill may be attained by practice, both in 
acquiring knowledge and giving it out again. The writer who 
tries, earnestly and long, to gain such skill, is on the high road to 
success. 

Instead, therefore, of saying, ‘“‘ Never write unless you have 
something to say,” the Experienced Writer should give to the 
talented Young Person this warning, “ Always get something to 
say before you write.” A man may determine that he will be a 
successful writer, and go to work to accomplish that end without a 
spark of what is ordinarily called inspiration. He simply makesa 
business of getting something to say and learning to say it well; 
and his chances of literary success are ineffably greater than those 
of the “inspired” genius whose innate ideas are all-sufficient in 
his own conceit, and whose conceit is usually greater than any lit- 
erary talent that he may possess. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


i laggperv is a growing feeling that college athletics are being ov- 

erdone, and while the tendency in recent years is more and 
more towards placing physical development on an equality with 
other branches of education, it is beginning to be seen that the 
only way to accomplish this result is to reduce athletics to a basis 
of systematic management and control. In other words, while 
athletics may be regarded as a recreation, furnishing the neces- 
sary counterpoise to mental activity, they should not degenerate 
into mere pastime and thence by easy stages into brutal sport, 
dangerous to life and limb and corrupting to morals through the 
encouragement they offer to gambling. Foot-ball to-day is a fight 
—not an exercise. Base-ball long ago ceased to be a game; it is 
now a profession, in which the leading lights command high sala- 
ries and in which large capital is invested. 

Rowing contests make demands upon physical endurance 
which can hardly be conducive to health. Our greater universi- 
ties and colleges will one day awake to the anomaly of the situa- 
tion, as some of the smaller ones have already done, and we shall 
have systematic gymnasium work and properly regulated out-door 
sports in place of the present riot and professionalism. 

* * * 


Mr. EDMUND GossE has been giving us the inside history of 
Murray’s great edition of the works of Pope, which has just made 
its appearance in London after nearly sixty years of preparation. 
It was in 1831 that John Wilson Croker suggested the idea to Mr. 
Murray, and although he met with encouragement from the pub- 
lisher and undertook the task with alacrity, he died in 1857, leav- 
ing it far from completion. After years of inaction, the matter 
was taken up by Rev. Mr. Elwin, of the Quarterly Review, who 
resigned it in 1879 in a mood between despair and disgust. He 
was succeeded by Mr. William John Courthope, who has brought 
the work to a successful termination, and to whom the admirers 
of Pope certainly owe a debt of gratitude. 

The number of these admirers in America is probably greater 
than Mr. Gosse seems to think. The fact that certain prominent 
critics here have condemned a slavish adherence to the narrow 
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edicts of classicism, does not warrant the conclusion that we can- 
not appreciate the compact vigor and polished wit of Pope’s lines. 
We must disagree with Mr. Gosse, however, when he holds that 
exclusive attention to the works of Shelley and Tennyson “is apt 
to degenerate into a craving for poetical excitement analogous to 
the thirst produced by dram-drinking.” The quantity of that 
sort of intoxicant is too limited to make abstinence either neces- 
sary or desirable. 





* * * 


THERE seems some risk that Marie Bashkirtseff may develop 
into a craze. Hers was one of those rare personalities that pos- 
sess a magnetic power over entire communities, and the history of 
whose inner lives is replete with interest to every thoughtful man 
and woman. But astronomy is not studied by looking at meteors ; 
they blind and dazzle but do not instruct us, and we turn to the 
orderly majesty of the planets for the real lessons of the uni- 
verse. Marie Bashkirtseff may prove to be much more than a 
meteor; probably she will so prove; but her fame, if it is to en- 
dure, must rest upon a judicial estimate of her character and ac- 
tual accomplishment, and not upon the usual French enthusiasm 
for all things Russian. ® 

THE rendition of Raff’s Cantata, “‘ A Song of Freedom,” at 
the Academy, on Saturday evening, was in all respects a creditable 
performance. The solo and concerted parts were given witha 
precision which showed careful rehearsing by the Orpheus Club 
and thorough drill on the part of the excellent orchestra which 
Mr. Cross has succeeded in forming. Such performances are evi- 
dences of the ample material available in Philadelphia for mu- 
sical work of a high order, and prove that in becoming a favorite 
with the fashionable world the Orpheus entertainments are not de- 
generating artistically. In this connection a word of appreciation 
is due to the New York violiniste, Miss Powell, who rendered an 
andante of Mendelssohn and Brahm’s Hungarian Dance with a 
grace and delicacy which more than compensated for her occa- 
sional lack of force in bowing. 

* * * 

Ir may be added to the notice given last week of the Barye 
exhibition in New York that a replica in bronze of the famous 
Lion and Serpent has been secured for Fairmount Park. The ex- 
ample now at New York is in plaster. 

*. * * 

Dr. P. F. ASHEROTT, a Berlin judge, was sent to this country 
to examine its prisons and reformatories, and to study its manage- 
ment of the poor. He had already made official reports on Eng- 
lish prisons and the English poor-houses, which were found so 
valuable that they were translated at the expense of the public 
authorities, printed by the very prisoners whose condition they 
described, and freely distributed to all prison and poor law offi- 
cials in England. He has published the result of his investiga- 
tions of our Americai: prisons, and their want of system naturally 
appears surprising to an officer of a government so thoroughly 
centralized and so much based on military discipline as that of 
Prussia, and indeed of all Germany. In a recent number of Con- 
rad’s Annual of National Economy and Statistics he published an 
article on Poverty and Charity in the United States, which is re- 
printed in a pamphlet of twenty pages by Fischer of Jena, in 
which he pays a handsome tribute to the good results of our State 
Boards of Charity and kindred bodies, and of the Charity organi- 
zations spread throughout the United States to the number of 
fifty-two. He especially commends the moral influence exerted 
by the inspection of public institutions by the Boards of Charity, 
which, without administrative functions, still exercise a useful 
power by their reports to the State Legislatures and by their wise 
use of their visitatorial powers. 

* * * 

THE local charity organizations come in for a special ap- 
proval by our German critic. They offer, he thinks, an admirable 
example for imitation in Germany, where the charge of the poor 
is largely left to official care, for there as here, before charity or- 
ganization teught the useful lesson of self-help to its beneficiaries, 
alms-houses and out-door relief increased the pauper class and 
made pauperism a trade. The lesson thus directed to the German 
public is not without its value here, where charity organization is 
maintaining a struggle for existence against general indifference, 
and the hardly concealed opposition of many local charities and 
their officers, which too often do not like the system which would 
reduce their number, increase their efficiency, and measure their 
right to public support by their results. 

* * * 

THERE is a strong feeling in Philadelphia, apparently, that 
though the drinking water is undoubtedly bad, it is much better to 
say publicly that there is nothing the matter withit, and so avoid 
“ giving the city an ill name.” What effect this policy is expected 





to have on the water itself is not explained, but there seems to be 
a theory that denial of the truth of the case will work a benefit in 
some way. How some of the most prominent of our physicians 
feel about it, however, is evidenced by the letter sent to the Board 
of Health on Tuesday. What it says as to the class of people who 
must suffer most from bad water is perfectly true: those who are 
rich do not now drink the “ hydrant water ” at all, but either use 
the bottled water from Europe, or water served from springs in 
this country, near or distant. As everybody knows, the supplying 
of this latter is becoming a business of importance in Philadelphia ; 
and meanwhile the mass of the people who can dono better must 
stick to the use of the public supply. 
* * * 

AN English Consuiar Report embodies the observations by the 
Vesuvian Observatory at Naples of the conduct of the volcano 
during the past year. The mild eruptive activity beginning in 
December, 1875, has continued ; small lava streams were emitted, 
and a new cone has been formed. The streams have flowed to- 
ward the eastern slopes of the mountain, and no damage has re- 
sulted. The seismographic instruments at the Observatory have 
indicated only slight disturbances. 

A new book on Vesuvius by Prof, J. L. Lobley, F. G. S., is an- 
nounced in London. The author has spent much time in personal 
exploration, and gives complete details as to the history, topo- 
graphy, and eruptive products of the voleano. 


SUNRISE ON THE “GEAN. 
\ ESTWARD proudly was our vessel standing 
*Neath the starry zenith calm and cold, 
When the light-lines, one by one expanding, 
Streaked the east with bars of burnished gold ; 
O’er the bosom of the deep behind us 
In a molten flood the colors flowed, 
For a moment did the glory blind us, 
With such radiance it glowed. 


Rosy were the ripples that ran after 
Where our prow a gentle furrow made ; 
Snowy sea-gulls seemed with wingéd laughter 
O’er our heads to hover, unafraid. 
Amethystine grew the mist-banks hoary 
That on Zea’s festile fig-slopes lay, 
And the templed Sunium promontory 
Flushed beneath the sunrise ray. 


Half did we expect to see, back-flinging, 
Some great altar’s sacrificial fire, 

Half did we expect to hear, far-ringing, 
Clear-toned voices of some matin choir ;— 

Such as might have swelled in song sonorous, 
Welcoming the mariners of yore, 

Strophe answering strophe in full chorus, 
Wind-born from the rocky shore. 


Then from out his orient chamber lightly 
As a lover leaped the sun in air; 
Under his divine caresses brightly 
Blushed the earth to know he found her fair. 
And it seemed to us with ardor burning, 
Watching how the land grew glad with morn, 
That we were as wanderers returning 
To the clime where we were born. 


And the while our hearts with swift pulsation 
Bounded as our barque beneath her sails ; 
Cried we with ecstatic emulation 
Greeting to the sunny Attic dales ; 
Greeting to the mountain peaks uplifting 
In the drifting hyacinthine haze, 
Greeting to the silvery sands and sifting, 
Greeting to the flowery ways. 


You may wander all the wide world over, 
See the sunrise kindle where you will,— 
Never, though you be a life-long rover, 
Will it thrill the heart with such a thrill, 
Flood the being with such rapt emotion, 
Fill the soul with such celestial peace, 
As when first o’er the Egean ocean 
It sublimes the hills of Greece! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


November 30, 1889.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE RAILWAYS AND THEIR STATUS. 

THE PUBLIC REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. By W.B. Dabney. Pp. 
v. and 281. [Questions of the Day: No. LX New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

First ANNUAL REPpoRT on the Statistics of Railways in the 
United States to the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
the Year ending June 30, 1888. Pp. 390. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

R. DABNEY’S book furnishes an excellent complement to 

that of Mr. Hadley on “ Railroad Transportation.” Mr. 

Hadley writes as an economist and confines himself mainly to his 

own side of the question. Mr. Dabney isa Virginia lawyer, and 

his book is a discussion of the legal aspects of the problem, espe- 
cially of the attempts to regulate by State or national law the ex- 
ercise of corporate franchises by the railroads. He begins by stat- 
ing the ground taken by the courts in the Granger decisions and 
others which followed them, and which forever exploded the no- 
tion that a railroad is private property in the sense in which a 
carpet factory is. He insists that the law assigns to these corpor- 
ations a dual character. Theirs is private property, created and 
held for a public use. And he shows how much farther this prin- 
ciple of public use goes in the theory of the law than is the act- 
ual practice of the roads. He then discusses the limits set to 

State action in the regulation of railways, (1) by the doctrine of 

the Dartmouth College decision that charters are contracts, and 

therefore may not by invalidated by State legislation ; (2) by the 

XIVth Amendment to the Constitution which forbids the taking 

of property without due process of law; and (3) by the power of 

the United States to regulate commerce between the States. 

He then discusses the various forms of extortion and unjust 
discrimination which have been practiced by railroads, and the 
remedies which have been adopted to check these. In general we 
can go with Mr. Dabney, as in his defense of the pooling system, 
the recognition of water competition in fiixng rates, and the depre- 
cation of drastic laws for railroad regulation. But we must dis- 
sent most vigorously when he says: 

“Tn fact it is not always unjust or unreasonable to make the same charge 
for an appreciably different service in respect of the same kind and quality 
of freight,—as where localities unequally distant from a common market are 
given the same rate to that market on certain commodities. No producer or 
shipper has an exclusive right to supply a market, and the interests of con- 
sumers, and of the public generally, may justify carriers in enlarging the 
field from which the demand for a commodity may be supplied, on terms of 
equality for transportation. But where the demand is limited, the extension 
of equal rates to more distant points of production may operate to produce an 
undue prejudice or disadvantage. Inall eases this practice must be restrained 
within reasonable limits ; and the question whether an unjust discrimination 
is occasioned by it is principally one of fact, and not solely of law.” 

In spite of the qualifications contained in the two last sen- 
tences, this statement is unsound. The railroads have no right to 
“ play Providence” after this fashion, and to deprive local pro- 
ducers of the advantages which attend nearness to the market. 
That nearness is attended by disadvantages of various kinds, such 
as heavier taxes and higher cost of labor. When lower freight 
charges are refused as compensation for these, the effect is to place 
the produce nearest the market in the worst position. Nor is it 
true, as Mr. Dabney seems to assume, that the charge of higher 
rates to more distant producers has the effect of excluding their 
competition. It does no more than equalize it, and thus secures 
fair play all’round. There may be extremely exceptional cases 
in which this equalization of rates is excusable. But they should 
be stated as extremely exceptional, and not as though they were 
ordinary and every-day exceptions to the sound principle that the 
producer is entitled to the advantages of his nearness to the 
market. 

The two last chapters discuss the Inter-State Commerce Act 
and the relation of express to railroad companies. Mr. Dabney 
thinks the Act has worked to the disadvantage of the weaker 
lines, has increased the practice of discrimination by under-bill- 
ing, and has tended to stimulate the formation of railread Trusts 
by consolidation. We believe that all of these bad effects would 
have been avoided if the Act, instead of forbidding the formation 
of pools, had placed that practice under the control of the Com- 
mission, 

The first report to the Commission is the work of Mr. Henry 
C. Adams, its statistician, with the section of the Act which au- 
thorizes the Commission to require annual reports from all the 
common carriers who are subject to its jurisdiction. To make the 
report more complete the codperation of State Commissioners 
was invoked with regard to reports from those railroads which do 
not cross State lines, their judgment was taken with regard to 
the proper form of report, and, so far as their State laws per- 
mitted, they have helped to make the volume complete. The 
Montrose Railroad, for instance, with its twenty-eight miles of 
road, lies entirely within our own State. It is controlled by no 
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big corporation. It lies quite outside the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. But it is reported here with all necessary detail. There 
are reports for 1,488 principal or leased railroads owning 149,901 
miles of track, represented on paper by $3,864,468,055 of stock 
and $3,816,379,040 of bonds, with outstanding debts of $448.940,- 
636. The total capital, therefore, is $8,129,787,731, or $59,392 a 
mile. The gross earnings and income for the year were $1,000,- 
214,691, while the costs of operating were $594,994,656, and the 
payments of dividends and interest on bonds were $248,571,239, 
being an average of 3.06 per cent. on investments. 





THE EssENTIALS OF METHOD. A Discussion of the Essential 

Form of Right Methods in Teaching. By Charles De Garmo, 

Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

It is only of late years that the subject of educational values, 
the relative importance of various subjects of study for the work 
of mental development, has begun to receive any considerable at- 
tention in the United States. The science of education—the 
piidagogik of the German—is almost unknown in this country, as 
is the fact that regular courses are offered in that study in the 
leading universities of Germany and at Edinburgh. Here, in 
America, we have done excellent work in systematizing our edu- 
cational forces and directing our efforts in that work to the great- 
est advantage, but concerning what may be called the technical 
side of education absolutely nothing has been accomplished. Un- 
til recently the tendency of the American mind, too unhappily, 
was to demand, in all things, an appreciable, tangible result, and 
if a particular knowledge could not be shown to have a value, it 
was to little purpose to recommend its cultivation because of its 
worth. But the standard of American scholarship has risen, and 
is rising steadily,—there is no doubt about that. Distaste for com- 
prehensive views and indifference to foreign modes of thought 
cap no longer be said to be national characteristics. The change 
has been occasioned by a variety of circumstances, and in the ed- 
ucational field it is due partly to a greater interest in the study of 
psychology and partly to a growing familiarity with European 
life and literature, but chiefly to the many disappointments ex- 
perienced in developing our system of popular instruction, which 
have made us turn our attention to the educational work in other 
countries. 

The beginnings of the scientific study of education are to be 
found in Germany from whence the work has spread to Scotland, 
England, France, and is now beginning to make itself known in 
the United States. Pedagogics is a broad subject, and one that is 
capable of a many-sided development. It includes a discussion of 
the philosophical principles underlying the theory of education, 
such as that given by the new psychology of England and Ger- 
many, and also an examination of the relation of the family and 
the State to the work of education in the school. There are evi- 
dences of excellent work done along the lines of the relation of 
psychology to education and the philosophy of education, but 
there have been few attempts to systematize the various methods 
of instruction and from them deduce a rational method of teach- 
ing. And to the credit of American scholarship we have here, in 
Prof. De Garmo’s modest little book, the first exposition, in Eng- 
lish, of the fundamental principles of methodology in education— 
of a science of education from the subject-matter side. The 
problem discussed is the adjustment of subject-matter to mind; 
an attempt to find the essential forms of methods of instruction, 
as determined by the general law of development in the mind of 
the child. 

The matter of the book is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the psychological basis of education, the second with 
the necessary stages of rational methods, and the last is taken up 
with some illustrations of the practical working of the ideas pre- 
sented in the volume. 

The chief defect of the work is the point of view from which 
the relations of psychology to education are regarded. The largest 
chapter in the science of education must be the following out of 
all the psychological laws that bear directly or indirectly upon 
the process of mental acquirement. Pedagogy has nothing in 
common with metaphysics, which does not readily admit of ad- 
justment to untrained capacity, and any system of education 
which has for its groundwork categorical imperatives cannot be 
said to be an enduring one. The consciousuess of difference is 
the beginning of every intellectual exercise and necessary to any 
kind of continued mental activity. Our intelligence is absolutely 
limited by our power of discrimination, in which is involved the 
great mental law of relativity. The best modern theories of edu- 
cation have grasped this truth, and tried to impress it on teachers’ 
minds. Prof. De Garmo’s treatment of the subject is based upon 
that profound theory of thought, which after Kant, owes its ori- 
gin to Hegel; and like all similar discussions from that point of 
view has a tendency to make the problem a strictly metaphysical, 
not a psychological one. Here, as in all other departments of hu- 
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man knowledge, the interesting “ theories of knowledge,” so nu- 
merous in Germany, deal only with principles and general charac- 
teristics and the domain of general criticism ; as for those of us 
who are interested in a scientific pedagogy, it is particulars that 
we seek. 

The second part of the subject is the best and strongest of the 
book. Here is made clear that the development in the subject 
must be made at all stages to fit the development of the child. 
What is required in this first great department of education is the 
proper preparation of the mind of the child for a ready assimila- 
tion of the new knowledge about to be presented, and some guid- 
ing principles of a rational daily presentation of the matter of in- 
struction. In this discussion we have reflected all that is strong 
and good in modern pedagogical thought. In his work on Zdu- 
cation, what Mr. Bain calls the logical or analytical problem of 
education—the sequence of subjects—has been distinguished from 
the topic of method in treatment. Neither does Compayré, in his 
“ Lectures on Pedagogics,”’ seem to recognize that in order to 
have a complete pedagogy we must discover the leading idea that 
underlies all our so-called methods of teaching. Such work was 
necessary in order to gain a rational view of the function of in- 
struction and the necessary form of right methods. The object of 
Prof. De Garmo has been to work out and present to the mind of 
the educational world the certain necessary and universal char- 
acteristics of all rational methods of teaching. There is much in 
his work that is akin to the best thought in modern European 
pedagogy, and is, in fact, the digested result of studies in the 
higher realms of philosophic thought. 

All that is claimed for the illustrations in the remaining por- 
tion of the book is conformity to the essential stages of a correct 
method. They cover all the studies of the common school cur- 
riculum, and often several grades of work in each, and will be a 
valuable source of suggestions to all teachers, in their work of 
observing the process of learning and how real teaching is to be 
accomplished. 

The literary quality of the book is all that could be desired. 
It is characterized by extreme simplicity, clearness, and unity of 
aim. Whatever one may think of the philosophical views here 
advocated he can hardly fail to understand the author’s position. 
It isa book which we recommend to every teacher to read, and 
hope that it will receive the careful consideration of every though- 
ful person interested in the great work of improving the character 
of our popular asystem of education. From more than one point 
of view can Professor De Garmo’s book be said to be a substantial 
contribution to philosophic pedagogy, outlining as it does the 
great importance of the pedagogy of the subjects of instruction. 
Our desire is to see the views presented in this work developed to 
a greater extent and given their proper position in current educa- 
tional theories. JoHN L. STEWART. 


MeEmorrs OF A MILLIONAIRE. By Lucia True Ames. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Not a few works of fiction have been published of late which 
not only suggest important social changes in the near future, but 
which have themselves influenced events. Notable among these 
is Mr. Walter Besant’s “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” which 
induced certain Englishmen to subscribe £100,000 to carry out the 
novelist’s ‘‘ schemes for the benefit of the London poor.” ‘ Chil- 
dren of Gibeon,” by the same author, even if it is partly the out- 
come of the Toynbee Hall enterprise, has had practical results of 
its own. Not only in England but in the heart of New York is 
there now a ‘ Woman’s University Settlement,’ where clever, en- 
ergetic students, fresh from Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, and Wel- 
lesley colleges, take up their abode among working girls, sharing 
their labor, helping them by example, and by penetrating to the 
deepest realities of their lives, and endeavoring completely to 
break down all the artificial barriers which separate the rich and 
cultured from the poor and uncultured. Then, too, Mr. Bella- 
my’s “ Looking Backward ” is accepted by thousands of people as 
a definite assurance of what is shortly to come to pass. Mr. How- 
ells’ theories are also having some influence. In fact all the theo- 
rists are at work contriving some policy, which, once initiated, 
shall sweep away the grosser abuses of our present social system. 
Community of life, a diffusion of happiness, comfort, goodness, and 
real religion, is the object of all these enterprises. They must 
have large results. Charles Dickens preached Merry Christmases 
with plenty of feeling and good cheer. Kingsley carried on the 
crusade, inculcating less jollity perhaps, but more radical sympa- 
thy ; and Ruskin has been one of the most efficient workers in the 
movement to put beauty, sweet thoughts, and worthy existences 
within reach of the millions who have hitherto led cramped, 
pinched, and joyless lives. 

Perhaps of al! the social philosophers busy in devising schemes 
for the regeneration of mankind, none have been so hopeful as the 
author of the book called “*‘ Memoirs of a Millionaire,” in which 
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the career of a rich woman, Miss Brewster, supposed to belong to 


189-, is clearly described. This great philanthropist has millions 
at her disposal, which she dispenses with an easy munificence 
which must make to water the mouths of all interested in carry- 
ing out humanitarian schemes. She gives largely to missions, re- 
alizing that they are the fulcrum of the lever which is to raise the 
condition of large classes of mankind. Another work which she 
achieves is the construction of a model tenement house, in which, 
at the same rate which is now paid for the most wretched accom- 
modations, a poor family may live with every comfort and luxury. 
The whole house is warmed and lighted from top to bottom ; thus 
there is no necessity for extra fuel or light. A restaurant is car- 
ried on in the upper story of the building, where, at cost price, 
well-cooked and nutritious food may be obtained. 

For example we quote: “At half-past six in the morning, 
Biddy Flanigan, who has to go out scrubbing at seven o’clock, 
will deposit a dime, with her teapot and an empty dish in the 
dumb-waiter ; she will call up through the speaking-tube that she 
wants tea, fried potatoes, and three rolls; and in about seventy 
seconds the dish of potatoes—done to a turn and not soaked in fat, 
—and a pot full of tea will be at her elbow. From these and a 
plateful of good rolls she and little Patsy and Maggy will have a 
hot breakfast.” 

Such delightful results, independent of tedious processes, are 
indeed enviable, and if brought to pass are likely to sweeten the 
tempers of mankind, to say nothing of raising the general aver- 
age of comfort. This tenement-house is intended for New York 
and other crowded Eastern cities, but Miss Brewster also helps 
the West and South by opening free libraries in every town and 
village. Her bright example is followed by the Harvard students, 
one of whom writes: “I had two millions and he eight hundred 
thousand . . . we have decided to put half our fortune into 
buying up enough stock in a lot of Southern newspapers to give us 
practical contro] of the country papers over a large area in the 
Gulf States. ‘We have brought with us five or six bright Har- 
vard boys whom we know, and whom we are going to work in as 
editors of dailies in strategic places. Each fellow will also have 
general supervision of a dozen small weekly papers scattered 
through the South.” 

We do not like to repress such irresistible hopefulness by any 
predictions about the lively times that may not improbably ensue 
in the Gulf States, when half a dozen Harvard students attempt 
to give voice to the aspirations of the South. There are other and 
perhaps more possible schemes defined in this enthusiastic little 
book, some of which are already engaging the energies of ‘‘ King’s 
Daughters ” and the “‘ Society of Christian Endeavor,” who have 
organized ‘‘ Boys’ Parlors’’ and other places of innocent amuse- 
ment. A good work is begun and is being effectively carried out 
by practical women. If we who usually look on feel that the real 
evils of society lie deeper than any easy remedies can reach, those 
who have made and are making generous sacrifices to carry on the 
struggle may reply that they are doing all they can, and that find- 
ing this work to do, they do it with all their might. 





THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. Its Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances. By Thomas Curtis Clarke 
[and twelve others.] With an Introduction by Thomas M. 
Cooley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

This admirable volume is made up, substantially, of the re- 
markable series of articles which have appeared, within the last 
two years, in Scribner’s Magazine, and it will readily be conceded, 
we think, by any one of the great number who read them as they 
appeared, that no magazine papers issued for a long time better 
deserved a permanent form. In making the present book, how- 
ever, the value of the contents has been increased by an introduc- 
tory chapter, furnished by Judge Cooley, a supplementary one 
furnished by Mr. Fletcher W. Hewes, on the statistics of the rail- 
ways, a number of maps, diagrams, etc., and a good index. The 
result is a work of striking excellence, the text matter of high in- 
terest, and the illustrations so numerous, so artistic in character, 
and so helpful in their design, that they greatly increase the read- 
er’s ability to understand and appreciate the details dealt with. 

Nobody needs to be told what an enormous interest the rail- 
roads of the United States make. Yet there are few persons who 
realize the exact facts. Thus, the capital invested almost staggers 
comprehension. It is now stated at 94 billions of dollars, ($9,369,- 
399,000), and this has all been placed in the railroads within sixty 
years. Their construction began in 1830, and the mileage reported 
at the end of that year was 72 miles; at the end of 1888 the mile- 
age was 156,082 miles. In no age of the world, it is easy to say, 
was there ever so marvellousa change of material conditions as this 
which has been affected in a little over half a century. Even since 
1876 the growth has been astonishing. The number of miles of 
road has risen from 76,808 to the figure already given,—more than 
double ; while the capital invested has also more than doubled. 
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The increase of the latter in the twelve years 1877-88 was nearly 
five billions of dollars, or at the rate of $1,118,906 per day, or $46,- 
621 for every hour, day and night, of the time. With such rapid- 
ity have we moved in this great development that while we have 
241,210 kilometers of railway the country nearest us in amount of 
construction, Germany, has but 39,785, and Great Britain follows 
next with 31,521, France being almost precisely equal, with 31,208. 
The present volume is by no means a compilation of statistics 
alone, valuable as these are. It is a series of chapters of ani- 
mated, but exact description. The daily life of a railroad and of 
its men is graphically portrayed. There are many pages that 
are as attractive as many chapters of fiction could easily be. We 
see the experiences of the men who build and run the railways,— 
their hardships, dangers, vicissitudes, and adventures, their in- 
genuity, energy, and fortitude. Even the opening chapter, in 
which Mr. Clarke describes the railways generally, illusirating 
his theme by examples of remarkable construction, is full of fresh 
interest, while the description that follows of feats of engineering 
is a marvellous testimony to the courage and skill with which 
man has pushed forward in his contest with the forces of nature. 
‘Altogether, it is safe to say that no more thoroughly American 
book has come in a long time, if ever, from the press, and it de- 
serves a place in every collection of our literature. 


A RAMBLER’s LEASE. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 

Next to an actual outing in field or wood, there is no more 
enjoyable thing to a lover of Nature than a well-written book on 
out-of-door subjects. Readers of the present day have many 
such volumes to choose from, and a large proportion of the latter 
are of comparatively recent date: Thoreau, Borroughs, Jefferies, 
Abbott, and their followers laying claim to a heavy share of atten- 
tion. Then there are the writings of Hamilton Gibson, Maurice 
Thompson, Grant Allen, Wilson Flagg, and Herbert Milton Syl- 
vester, while many of our minor poets, such as Edith M. Thomas, 
John Henry Boner, A. Lampman, and Charles Edwin Markham 
are safe guides in the domain of “grass and air.” One might 
begin with Theocritus and come down by way of Gilbert White 
and Isaak Walton, stopping also to turn a leaf with Burns and 
Wordsworth, until the delightful pages of ‘“ Red Spinner,” 
Fenno Hoffman, Phil Robinson, and a dozen others were reached, 
and, though a hundred authors were enumerated, the list would 
still be incomplete. Wilson, Audubon, Agassiz, Emerson,—name 
after name comes to mind as the subject is dwelt upon, and still 
there are notable ones that have escaped mention. Indeed, a 
very respectable library vould be formed from a collection of out- 
of-door writings alone. 

All this is but a word by the way, preparatory to introducing 
to the reader a new volume by Mr. Bradford Torrey, one of the 
most charmingly natural of the writers on open air subjects. “A 
Rambler’s Lease” is an altogether delightful book in which a num- 
ber of essays originally published in the Atlantic Monthly, and, we 
believe, elsewhere, are brought together in an off-hand way, just 
as a walker foots it in one direction one day, and in another the 
next, and so on, and yet retains a general impression of all his 
wanderings. Mr. Torrey’s birds, who are the subjects of his best 
work, are most interesting heads of families, minstrels, and epi- 
cures ; and the observations he has made of their habits, their in- 
dividualities, their loves, hatreds, and jealousies—set down as they 
are in homely, vigorous language—make very pleasant and whole- 
some reading. The author of“ Birds in the Bush” and “ A Ram- 
bler’s Lease” has what may be termed a genius for comparison ; 
and while he grarts but little space to philosophical gener- 
alizations, he here and there gives expression to this particu- 
lar bent of his mind. Doubtless what follows has been said be- 
fore,—what has not ?—but as it is ingenious and striking, and is 
characteristic of the author; it will serve to bring to a close this 
brief review of his book : 

“Tam not yet a convert tothe pessimistic doctrine that ‘ all 
pleasure is merely relief from pain’; but I gladly believe that pain 
hasits use in heightening subsequent happiness, and that one man’s 
evil qualities (mine, for example), may partly atone for themselves 
by setting off the amiable characteristics of worthier men around 
him. It consoles me to feel that my neighbors seem better to 
themselves and to each other because of the abrupt antithesis be- 
tween their dispositions and mine. It is better than nothing, if 
my failure can serve as a background for their virtuous success. 
With reverent thankfulness do I acknowledge the gracious and 
far-reaching frugality which, by one means or another, saves even 
my foolishness and imperfection from running altogether to waste.” 
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THE COMING SCHOOL. New 
York: Cassell & Co. — eae 
This little volume was, according to its author, inspired by 


Mrs, Le Row’s “ The Young Idea,” and it is issued in the same 
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style, and as a sequel or companion volume to it. It is a much 
more positive and constructive essay than was its predecessor, and 
has far more food for serious consideration, and on the other hand 
it is somewhat less entertaining. It has to some extent the faults 
of the other book: there is a tendency noticeable in many places 
to turn aside from the thankless and arduous task of construction, 
and to indulge in the easy and telling work of demolition. Nev- 
ertheless, the author does succeed in showing what Mrs. Le Row 
did not,—a tolerably definite p!an on which to base efforts toward 
educational reform. 

The governing idea of the scheme which Miss Kenyon outlines, 
is the supreme importance of primary teaching, and the greater 
ease of imparting more advanced instruction if the earlier period 
has been given to laying a solid foundation. She divides the 
period of education in the technical sense into three parts: that for 
teaching objects, that for teaching subjects, and that for specialized 
or technical education. From the kindergarten to the age of per- 
haps twelve, would be given to the first. Her actual, concrete 
objects would be the only text-books in her scheme. Various ar- 
ticles of common use and experience would be made to occupy the 
pupils’ attention, to draw out their powers of observation, and to 
exercise their faculties of comparison and orderly arrangement. 
Every branch of an ordinary primary education, she maintains, 
could be made to spring naturally from such methods, and the 
various acquirements of definite and accurate statement, orderly 
arrangement in writing, the elements of the mathematical pro- 
cesses, etc., would at once take their places as integral parts of an 
interrelated structure by being in their very acquirement and ex- 
ercise made to do duty in the service of further acquirement. 
After eight years of this sort of training the pupil’s mental inter- 
rogations are so acute and hisinsight into the systematic structure 
of knowledge so penetrating that he is ready for specialized teach- 
ing, and appreciates fully the necessity of studying on the lines of 
a constructed system. A course of four years or so of this is sup- 
posed by the author to finish general education ;—the faculties of 
the mind have been drawn out and exercised, and the individual 
has been put into possession of them ; further acquisition of knowl- 
edge must be considered either as a rare luxury or as a preparation 
for a bread-winning employment. 

There are so many enchanting vistas into a roseate future 
opened up in the course of the book that it may almost be likened 
to a fairy story of the Bellamy order ;—so good that it ought to be 
true. Many of her contentions have truth so plainly on their side 
that there is no gainsaying them. Many of the obstacles which 
vex her are relics of barbarism; many more are signs of a low 
stage of civilization; we should all, if we were exemplary citizens, 
fight tooth and nail against the whole line of them. But the truth 
is, many of us are barbarous, many half-civilized, few exemplary. 
Sad as this truth may be it has some of the stubbornness of fate, 
and will sit firm in its seat for some time yet. It is impregnable 
to the attack of the brilliant cynicism which Miss Kenyon occa- 
sionally employs against it: we are glad to say, however, that we 
think it is yielding position somewhat before the growing influ- 
ences making for sanity in education, of which her book may well 
be counted one. A.J. F. 


PorTA LINGUARUM ORIENTALUM. PaARS X. ASSYRIAN GRAM- 
MAR. By Friedrich Delitzsch. Translated from the German 
by Archd. R. S. Kennedy. New York: B. Westermann & 
Co. 1889. 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch of Leipzig, has added another to 
his long list of works, undertaken to increase and diffuse Assyrian 
science. Without any disrespect to his predecessors, it may be 
said with truth that in the work before us we have the first suc- 
cessful attempt at a compendious scientific treatment of the gram- 
mar of the Assyro-Babylonian language. For the preparation of 
his grammar, Prof. Delitzsch had the splendid collection gathered 
for his great dictionary. To Assyrian specialists the work will be 
indispensable; it is a standard. To the Semitic student unac- 
quainted with Assyrian, the grammar furnishes a reliable text- 
book for comparative purposes, and to the doubter of Assyrian 
results it presents a convincing proof of the firmness of the basis 
on which Assyriology is established. 

That there are defects,the author himself acknowledges in 
the preface. A most serious shortcoming is a lack of simplicity. 
Principles are not stated with sufficient clearness and the eye and 
attention are distracted by the citation of numerous examples, 
and a discussion of mooted points. On the other hand, both the 
glossary and chrestomathy are too short to be of real service to 
the teacher. The translation is,in the main, carefully done, 
though not always happily. The typography, as usual with Ren- 
ther’s publications, is excellent. 

The work is inscribed to Professor Paul Haupt of Johns Hop- 
kins University, ‘“‘as a token of respect and indebtedness.” And 
in the course of the work the author take occasion to say: “It is, 
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however, Paul Haupt in particular, who, in a series of papers dis- 
tinguished by observations of great acuteness, has not only freed 
the grammar of Assyrian from numerous errors, more especially 
in the department of phonology and morphology, but has roused 
grammatical research to new life by his breadth of view, and the 
originality of his suggestions.” 


OuR SILVER CornaAGE. By John A. Grier. Pp. 137. New York: 

John B. Lovell & Co. 

Our townsman, Mr. Grier, reissues his pamphlet of 1885, with 
27 pages of additional matter, chiefly devoted to the changes in 
the situation during four years. He finds the current discussions 
of Tariff and Trusts inadequate through the failure to recognize 
the monetary side of these problems. He says with truth that Bi- 
metallism has gained ground in this interval, and that the official 
statistics seem to show that we have sustained no such loss of gold 
as the enemies of the standard dollar predicted. He naturally is 
much pleased by the report of the British Royal Commission on 
the remonetization of silver, six of its members declaring flatly 
for remonetization, and the other six ‘‘ halting between two opin- 
ions.”’ He differs from the champions of silver generally in that 
he would coin both gold and silver on government account alone ; 
but thinks that if the mint had coined up to the maximum al- 
lowed by the Bland-Allison law of 1877, the example would have 
affected the policy of other countries. Here we are obliged to 
dissent. He admits that the fallin prices has not been due en- 
tirely or chiefly to the withdrawal of silver from circulation, thus 
retracting one of the unsound positions of the original pamphlet. 

Mr. Grier is one of the small number of persons who give an 
intelligent continuous attention to the silver question. His expe- 
rience in the Mint, and his studies of the subjects, entitle his pam- 
phlet to a reading by those who are interested in considering the 
economic and business problems from this side. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


WO treatises by Dr. P. Walderstrém are issued by John Mar- 
tenoen, Chicago. They are entitled, (1) “The Reconcilia- 
tion: Some Chapters on the Biblical View of the Atonement,” 
and (2) ‘The Lord is Right. Meditations on the XX Vth Psalm.” 
Both are translated from the Swedish by J. G. Princell, Dr. Wal- 
derstrom is a man who has made a good deal of stir among the 
dry bones of Swedish scholasticism during the last seventeen years. 
He is a professor of theology in Gefle, Sweden, and is a devout 
and earnest Christian, but he has broken away from the Lutheran 
orthodoxy, very much as Horace Bushnell did from that of New 
England, by denying that Christ did anything or needed to do any- 
thing to change the mind of God towards men. For this denial 
he has been driven out of the State Church of Sweden, and has 
become the leader of a Free Church movement in that country. 
His views have been disseminated among the Swedes in this coun- 
try as wellasat home. His visit to America during the present 
summer seems to have suggested the translation of several of his 
theological treatises. They show him to be a Biblical theologian 
in his method, and a master of terse and vigorous statement, re- 
minding us of Luther, whom he very frequently quotes. His Lu- 
theran critics have stigmatized him as a Socinian, but he has no 
resemblance to Socinus and his school except in rejecting the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement for sin. 





The thoughtful character of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has in 
none of her various writings been better displayed than in a small 
volume just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with the title 
“The Struggle For Immortality.” It consists of a set of essays 
reprinted from The Forum and the North American Review, which 
have in the course of their publication attracted wide notice. In 
addition to the title essay are striking papers called “Is God 
Good?” ‘ What Does Revelation Reveal?” ‘ The Christianity 
of Christ,” ‘“‘ The Psychical Wave,” etc. Miss Phelps (we should 
say Mrs. Ward, perhaps, but she still chooses to use her best 
known name, professionally) is very fervent in her demonstration 
of Liberal Christianity, and these essays will be highly appre- 
ciated by many readers. 





“The Awakening of Margaret Fenwick,” by Beatrice Whit- 
by, (D. Appleton & Co’s “ Town and Country Library,”) is a new 
novel by a new writer, which shows rather unusual promise. In 
the flood of indifferent matter in these English reprints, it is a 
pleasant change to note now and again a book that really has 
something in it, and which is worthy reproduction in a foreign 
country. “ Margaret Fenwick” is a domestic tale of considerable 
power, and encourages the hope that its author may in time be- 
come a “ personage,” and do something practical in stemming the 
tide of sensationalism and frivolity. 
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ORIENTAL NOTES. 


[* a Doctor’s dissertation published at Halle, 1888, Paul Menzel 

discusses the question of Greek influence on the book of Ec- 
clesiastes. The first to point out supposed Graecisms was D. Zir- 
kel, in 1792. Hitzig discussed Greek influence adversely, 1847, but 
in the second edition of his commentary, by Nowack, in 1883, the 
opposite view is taken. The Greek theory was especially advo- 
cated in England by Tyler in 1874, and Plumtre in 1881. They 
argued for Stoic and Epicurean influence. Wright, in 1883, con- 
nected the philosophy of the book with modern Pessimism. Klein- 
ert in 1864 argued against the philosophic ideas of Ecclesiastes 
and ascribed them to non-Jewish Egyptian influences. Pfletderer 
argued very strongly for the Greek influence in 1886, and it is this 
work that Menzel, in the treatise first named above, speclally com- 
bats. He gives a useful table, which shows the words and ideas 
which at one time or another have been ascribed to Greek influence. 


In another dissertation, published at Halle, 1889, Heinrich Mer- 
kel concludes that there is no evidence to show that the book of 
Lamentations was composed by Jeremiah, but he thinks that it 
was written by a contemporary of Jeremiah who was familiar with, 
the writings of the man of Anathoth. 

Yet another Halle dissertation is by Salomon Spira, on the 
Eschatology of the Jews, according to the Talmud and Midrash. 
The conclusions reached are that death was the result of sin, and 
that the idea of the immortality of the soul took its rise in and 
was based on the idea of the eternity of God. 

In the same University, S. A. Fauveles treats of Saadia Gaon, 
the famous Jewish scholar (became Gaon in 928, died at the age of 
50). After a bibliography of the literature of the subject, he 
briefly describes the period of the Glonim. Saadia was the author 
of polemics against the Karaites, (a Jewish sect which abandoned 
traditions and professed to follow the Bible), Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans. He arrayed a liturgy which is retained in part by 
the modern synagogue. The careful study of the Bible necessi- 
tated by his polemics against the Karaites caused the production 
of linguistic and exegetical studies. He wrote on Talmudic sub- 
jects, (though these works are lost), on philosophy, and ethics, 
and was the author of the anti-Aristotelian creatio ex nihilo view 
of creation. David Mannteimer, in a dissertation on the Cosmog- 
ony among the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Saadia to Maimonides, especially devotes himself to a discussion 
of this view of Saadia. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
rINHERE is, it seems, a Thomas Nelson Page “ boom” in Lon- 
don, and there is a great demand for the books of the Virginia 


author. The Spectator has praised Mr. Page, and the New Review 
announces an article about him. 


“ A History of Civilization in Ancient India,” by Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, based on Sanscrit literature, is coming out in 
London. 


Another notable Anti-Slavery memoir follows quick upon the 
completion of the Life of Garrison. ‘“ James G. Birney and the 
Genesis of the Republican Party ” is in the press of D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The D. Lothrop Co. will shortly issue a beautiful edition of a 
famous English classic, the ‘Sentimental Journey ” of Sterne. It 
will be illustrated with etchings and text illustrations by the 
French artist, Maurice Leloir. 


The death is noted of J. J. Thomas, author of ‘‘ Froudacity,” 
a reply to the West Indian history of Mr. Froude. Mr. Thomas 
was an African of Trinidad, a schoolmaster, and author of a 
“ Creole Grammar.” 


Albert & Scott, Chicago, have made arrangements with the 
publishers of Emphatic Diaglot, to issue in separate form the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke for the study of the Sunday-school lessons for 1890. 
To those unfamiliar with the plan of the Diaglot, it should be said 
that it is an interlinear Greek-English New Testament, with an 
emphatic translation on the same page, and numerous references 
and notes. 

George Parsons Lathrop delivered a lecture before the Geethe 
Society in New York this week, on “ Genius and Society.” 

Mr. Blackmore, the author of “Lorna Doone,” has prose- 
cuted his head gardener for stealing $25 worth of pears from the 
estate and selling them toa fruiterer. The fruiterer will also be 
prosecuted for receiving the pears, knowing them to have been 
stolen. The gardener pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor. The fruiterer was commit- 
ted for trial. 

Abbotsford has recently been leased, and now Ashestiel, in 
Selkirkshire, the home of Sir Walter Scott during the ten years 
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preceding his migration to Abbotsford, is advertised as to let. 
Ashestiel is on the bank of the Tweed, near the mouth of the Cad- 
dow. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons have just ready “‘ Great Senators of the 


United States Forty Years Ago,” by Oliver Dyer, at that time a | 


reporter for the Washington National Intelligencer. 


“ Around and About South America” is the title of a new | 


book by Frank Vincent, which Messrs. Appleton have in press. 
It will be a large illustrated volume. 

Messrs. Lippincott announce “ The Maid of Orleans, and the 
Great War of the English in France,” by W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has gone on an extensive tour through 
California, combining pleasure with business. That is, she expects 
to lecture while on the Pacific coast. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have nearly ready a new book by 
Lewis Carroll, author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” ete. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss, who will be indeed fortunate if 
he repeats the successes of Mr. Tenniel in the earlier books. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s volume on Balzac is finished, and 
will be published as the January issue of the “Great Writers ” 
series. 

Important original letters from Luther and Melancthon have 
recently been discovered in a church in Neustadt, Bavaria, and 
handed over to the Munich Museum. 

Mr. Gosse will publish this month a selection from his early 
poems, under the title ‘‘ On Viol and Flute.” The volume, which 
will be uniform with “ Firdusi in Exile,” will be issued by Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., and will have a frontispiece by Mr. Thorny- 
croft. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW candidate for attention is The Arena, a Boston monthly, 
4 designed to be a review of the order of The Forum and North 
American Review, devoted to serious discussion of important pub- 
lic questions. The first number is that for December, and was is- 
sued last week. Its contributors include Rev. M. J. Savage, Mr. 
W. H. H. Murray, Mrs. Livermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, and others, the two chief topics 
being the Poverty question, and the Religious Tendencies of the 
time. The motto on the cover page is from Heine, which will 
please some people, doubtless, and repel others. In the January 
number it is announced that Colonel Ingersoll, Henry George, and 
Dion Boucicault will have contributions,—forming a triad that may 
correspond well enough with the motto. 

Charles Wells Moulton, who projected The Magazine of Poetry 
is about to establish The Magazine of Musical History, to be pub- 
lished in Buffalo, quarterly, beginning with the new year. 

The new daily penny illustrated paper to be shortly begun in 
London, an offshoot of The Graphic, and to which we have already 
had some reference, promises signed articles by well known 
writers, and sketches by clever artists. 

Rev. Dr. Talmage will assume the editorship of a special de- 
partment, ‘‘ Under the Study Lamp,” in the January number of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, of this city. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
—“ following gentlemen, guests of the American Philosophical 
Society, at the Centenary of their occupation of the building 
in Fifth St. (2ist inst.), spoke in response to invitation on the sub- 
jects following their names: Prof. John W. Mallet, of the Royal 
Society of London, ‘The language of science and philosophy is 
universal, but adopts various dialectic forms to diffuse knowl- 
edge; Sir Daniel Wilson, President of the University of Toronto, 
“ All research into the book of nature has not discovered an erra- 
tum;” Lyon 8. Tyler, President of William and Mary College, 
‘‘ The successful pursuit of science expunges error, it never an- 
tagonizes truth ;’’ Rev. C. W. Shields, of Princeton, “ Mental An- 
alysis is the efficient solvent of many difficulties in Science and 
Philosophy ;” Rev.. J. J. Keane, President of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, “ The labors and achievements of great 
teachers in Science and Philosophy live after them—these are 
their monuments.” 





At the request of the Maritime Conference, the U.S. Light- 
house Board has caused a series of experiments to be made to de- 
termine the candle power required for running lights for vessels 
at night. It is desired to make the green and red side-lights vis- 
ible at two miles distance, the white mast-head light at five miles. 
The experiments were made by Lieut. John Miller, of the U. 8. 
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| Corps of Engineers, in New York Harbor. The tests show red- 
lights of 1.01 candle power visible at two miles; green lights 1.33 
| candle power distinctly visible, and 1.96 candle power faintly vis- 
ible ; white lights at five miles, 19.47 candle power, visible but 
| faint ; less than this, very faint or invisible. The “ candle power ”’ 
| of the colored lights was measured by the Bunsen photometer. 





Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture, 
has made a very full report of the Department’s experiments 
during 1888 on the manufacture of sugar from sorghum. The re- 
sults so far obtained are summed up in the following statement : 
‘Tt has been my duty during the past few years to report the facts 
concerning the sorghum industry as they were developed by the 
researches of the Department and of others. These facts have 
been of a varied nature; sometimes they have been favorable to 
the industry, and sometimes unfavorable, but in all cases they 
have been fully set forth and commented on in the light of the 
knowledge at hand. In these investigations I have been unmoved 
by the abuse of interested parties, which I have received on ac- 
count of my unwillingness to conceal the weak points of sorghum. 
It was thought when Bulletin No. 18 was issued that the experi- 
mental work on the part of the Department with sorghum was 
finished, and in that bulletin a summary was made of the investi- 
gations conducted in the United States during the past twenty-five 
years. In that bulletin I expressed the belief that with cane as 
rich as had been produced in Kansas on a large scale it was prob- 
able that a yield of from 80 to 90 pounds of sugar per ton of clean 
cane can be secured. The results of the past year confirm me in 
this opinion, and indicate that, with wise management and care- 
ful control and proper selection of locality, the sorghum-sugar in- 
dustry may be made financially successful.” In Bulletin No. 21 
Mr. Guilford L. Spencer reports from Magnolia Station, La., that 
by the introduction of improved machinery and the application of 
the process of diffusion, the yield (cane sugar) has been improved 
from 145 to over 200 pounds per ton. Thisis pointed out as being 
the most successful experiment yet undertaken by the Depart- 
ment in the sugar industry. Bulletin No. 22 is devoted to a report 
by C. A. Crampton of the work at the Des Lignes Station, Bald- 
win, Ala, The yield was much improved, and the proprietors of 
this plantation have decided to displace their roller mills and sub- 
stitute therefor a diffusion battery. It is estimated that the in- 
troduction of the methods of the Department would increase a 
crop of 10,000 tons by nearly a quarter of a million pounds of 
sugar. From the Calumet Station, Pattersonville, La., Hubert 
Edson reports (Bulletin No. 23) that the yield of sugar by the mil- 
ling process reached over 200 pounds per ton. 





The Division of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
has recently added to the already large list of treatises on baking 
powders, a bulletin by C. A. Crampton in the series of bulletins on 
Foods and Food Adulterants published under the direction of 
Prof. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist. The commercial importance 
of baking powders may be inferred from the estimate of the New 
York Tartar Company that the amount paid by consumers for 
this article is about twenty-five million dollars per annum. An 
analysis of the baking powders on the market shows that many 
of them contain alum, an ingredient which is prohibited by the 
food laws of England and France. It is generally admitted that 
the use of alum is objectionable, and should be avoided when the 
object aimed at is the production of wholesome bread. It is sug- 
gested that the manufacture of baking powders be regulated by 
requiring the manufacturer to place upon the label the ingredients 
of the powder. 





The editors of Nature (London), on the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of the magazine (Nov. 7), 
take occasion to review the progress of science during that period 
of years. In the physical sciences, the development of the atomic 
theory and the establishment of a connection between the theories 
of electricity and light have been the main achievements; in Chem- 
istry, the proclamation of the periodic law of the elements and 
the development of organic chemistry ; in astronomy, the develop- 
ment of the spectroscope, the use of photography, and the exten- 
sion of the nebular hypothesis ; in Biology, the firm establishment 
of the Darwinian doctrine, the development of the study of Bac- 
teria, and, later, the effort to determine the position of the La- 
marckian principle, have been the main features. In Botany, 
the key-note has been the study of protoplasm and cell-life ; in 
geology the greatest advance has been in the application of the 
microscope and the study of rock structure. The editors also re- 
view the progress made in the direction of facilities for advanced 
courses in science. Both Oxford and Cambridge have rebuilt 
their chemical laboratories, and both have erected buildings de- 
voted to biology in its wide sense. 
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Mr. Wallace’s book on “ Darwinism,’ recently reviewed in 
THE AMERICAN, by Prof. Heilprin, has reached a second edition. 


Mr. Wallace is a writer of ability and distinction. One of | 
the best of his works is “Island Life,” a study of the con- | 


ditions which operate when island flora and fauna grow up at 
distances from the mainland. The amount of divergence the is- 
land forms from those of the mainland is, in a general way, a 
measure of historical time. Mr. Wallace, from a study of the ani- 
mal and vegetable inhabitants of the island, decided that Mada- 
gascar was separated from the mainland during the early Pliocene 
epoch. This conclusion, we notice, is supported by Mr. Baron, a 
geologist who has lately made special investigations of the island 
and its plant life. 





The article by Mr. Grant Allen, “‘ Plain Words on the Woman 
Question,” which attracted considerable attention when it ap- 
peared a short time ago, in the Fortnightly Review, is reprinted in 
the December number of the Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Gar- 
rick Mallery concludes his paper on “Israelite and Indian,” 
which we have already spoken of, in the same number. 





The French scientific magazine, La Nature, printed recently 
a description of the display of American precious stones at the 
Exposition, which it commended highly. The collection included 
fine specimens of crystallized gold from California, diamonds, ru- 
bies, (including one exceptional in color from Franklin, N. C.), 
tourmalines, amethysts, etc., etc. There were also specimens of 
Indian jewelry- work, in which turquoises are used. 





The all-important question of the extent and causes of varia- 
tion under the influence of environment, receives attention in all 
quarters. Mr. J. T. Carrington, editor of the Entomologist, prints 
an article in the October number on “ Investigation of Variation.” 
Mr. Carrington thinks the subject of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the establishment of an association for its systematic study. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS WORK. 

From the Cosmopolitan Magazine, December, 
N R. MORRIS is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men 

in England, and one of the busiest in London. Socialist, 
scientist, poet, essayist, antiquarian, lecturer, designer, workman, 
editor of The Commonweal, manufacturer, with one factory out of 
London, and more than one in it, merchant, with a shop on Ox- 
ford street and also on Union Square, New York, he can hardly 
be said to have a moment that is not given to the cause he has at 
heart, and for which he is undeniably working to the detriment of 
his health. Of Welsh extraction, he was born near London on 
March 24, 1834, His father was a merchant who died ten years 
later, and the son was educated first at Marlborough School, and 
then at Exeter College. Ruskin and medizvalism were both in 
vogue during young Morris’s Oxford career, and he readily be- 
came imbued with the spirit of their teachings. Coming to Lon- 
don he took up architecture as a profession, and for several years 
worked at decoration and painting, publishing little or no poetry. 
In 1863, deciding that his vocation lay in the decorative arts, 
which had for many years in England been degenerating into the 
worst possible forms and manifestations, he started in the interior 
decoration business, and has gradually developed it year by year. 
During this time he has qualified himself practically in every de- 
partment of his work. He is a dyer, potter, weaver, and cloth 
printer, and knows the nature of his materials on every side. At 
intervals, during this time—having from the commencement of his 
business career set aside Saturday and Sunday for verse—he has 
written his well-known poems, “ The Life and Death of Jason ”’ 
(1867), ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” (1870), ‘* Love is Enough ” (1878), 
“The Mneids of Virgil’ (1876), ‘‘The Story of Sigurd the Vol- 
sung” (1877), and many others. 

Mr. Morris lives during the greater part of the year at Ham- 
mersmith, a suburb lying six or seven miles southwest of London. 
The Thames, which takes a southerly bend at Chelsea, flows 
northward again at Hammersmith, nestles on this northern curve 
before the river, again descending, flows by Chiswick. His house, 
called Kelmscott House, a plain, wide brick structure, evidently 
of no very recent date, overlooks the river, from which it is sepa- 
rated only by the road and bank. In the rear the house opens 
upon a large garden pleasantly shaded with trees. Mr. Morris 
also owns a quaint old place in Gloucestershire, where he goes 
with his wife and daughters during the warm months of summer, 
and where Dante Gabriel Rossetti once lived as an inmate of the 
household. 

The poet-socialist is of medium height, solidly built, with 
broad shoulders, and a fine head covered with a mass of iron-gray 
hair standing almost erect over a broad, intellectual forehead. 
The eyes are unusually fine, dark, and penetrating. A beard con- 
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ceals the lower part of the face, and completes the shapely con- 
tour of the head. Mr. Morris’s manner is direct, kindly, and 
courteous, and his dress is peculiar to himself, usually of soft flan- 
nels of different textures. In his way of living he has reached a 
degree of simplicity, combined with beauty, that is very invigorat- 
ing. Everything in his house is useful, and everything is beautiful. 

The factory over which he presides is at Merton Abbey, in 
Surrey, near Wimbledon, a short railroad ride of about thirty-five 
minutes due south from London. The abbey was originally a 
Norman monastery, but for over two hundred years has been used 
for manufacturing purposes in one way or another. The grounds, 
containing a group of detached buildings, are entered through an 
old country dwelling house which faces the village street. Dye- 
ing, weaving, stamping, and glass-painting, are going on in all 
these detached buildings, and male and female operatives, young 
and old, are everywhere about. Order and neatness reign su- 
preme ; the vegetable dyes yield an odor that is decidedly agree- 
able ; flowers brighten the windows, and sunshine and light play 
over it all. Through the large garden runs a little river, the 
Wandle, which furnishes the factory with water-power. The ar- 
tisan here is co-operator and profit-sharer, receives good wages no 
matter what the state of the market may be, and if sickness or 
trouble overtakes him, it neither means for him dismissal nor want. 

The London shop is in Oxford street near Hyde Park, where 
his products are sold. 

Away down in the neighborhood of St. Paul’s is the hall of 
the “ Socialist’s League,” and also the editorial rooms of The Com- 
monweal, the weekly paper edited by Mr. Morris, and the recog- 
nized organ of the League. 

With trips to Merton, supervision at Oxford street, daily at- 
tendance at the League, frequent lectures—some of them in the 
open air—writing of verse, and the designing of almost all the 
fabrics and tapestries he manufactures, is it any wonder that his 
strength is overtaxed and that he finds no time for travel or for 
recreation? A trip made to Iceland, both for the purpose of se- 
curing the setting for his Norse poems and for investigating cer- 
tain dyes found in that country years ago, is his only absence 
from England. 

Whatever divergence of opinion there may be touching Mr. 
Morris’s views on labor and social problems in his own country, 
there is but one voice as to the genius, sterling worth, and honesty 
of the man, and as to the force of his personality. In this latter 
respect, he resembles Walt Whitman probably more than any 
other living Englishman. There is the same undefinable forceful- 
ness, the same far-reaching sympathy and healthy atmosphere,— 
all adjuncts of a true man of the people, to whom the interests of 
the people are supreme. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEeNwIicK. A Novel. By Beatrice Whitby. 
Pp. 334. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van Dyke. Pp. 296. $1.50. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

STRANGE TRUE STORIES OF LouISIANA. By George W. Cable. Pp. 350. 
$2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

MAUD FLORENCE NELLIE. By C. R. Coleridge. Pp. 237. $0.90. London: 
National Society’s Depository. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

CasT ASHORE. By Esme Stuart. Pp. 247. $0.90. London: National So- 
ciety’s Depository. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

HENRIETTE; OR A CorRSICAN MOTHER. By Francois Coppée. Translated by 
Edward Wakefield. Pp. 182. $——. New York: Worthington Com- 
pany. 

THE NEW PRIEST IN CoNCEPTION BAy. By Robert Lowell. [New Edi- 
tion.]_ Pp. 570. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Jane G. Austin. Pp. 422. $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE AMERICAN RAILWAy. Its Construction, Development, Management, 
and Appliances. By [Twelve Expert Writers.] With an Introduction 
by Thomas M. Cooley. Pp. 456. $6.00. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
POST-OFFICES AS CONGRESSMEN’S SPOILS. 

pcm appointments which Mr. Wanamaker has procured to be made 
by the President make a stir among the Republican and other journals 
of this part of the State. The post-offices at Lancaster and Chester were so 
hotly contended for that much bad feeling has been created, and the pro- 
priety of the rule which Mr. Wanamaker lays down of leaving the matter en- 
tirely to the Members of Congress,—in Republican districts,—is openly ques- 
tioned even by Republican newspapers. The Lancaster New Era comments 

upon the subject in this manner: 
“ Postmaster-General Wanamaker, presumably speaking for the Admin- 
istration, justifies the appointment of postmasters against whom earnest and 
respectable protest was made, both on the ground of business standing and 
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party harmony, for the reason that when he entered the department he 
found an unbroken precedent for half a century against ignoring the recom- 
mendation of a Congressman who represented a Republican district. 

The official idolatry of this precedent is fittingly illustrated by an inci- 
dent that occurred under a former administration. The Senator living in a 
certain minority district had recommended for Postmaster a man who was 
obnoxious to the business men, besides having repelled a large element in 
his party by unsavory methods. But he had been a faithful lackey to his 
senatorial boss, and was ‘the kind of a man he liked to see rewarded’ for 
such services. A conference of business men was held and a very respectable 
deputation sent to Washington to remonstrate. The post-masterGeneral 
heard their protest, but at once made his obeisance to the idol of the ‘ un- 
broken precedent.’ His reply was that if the applicant to whose appoint- 
ment they objected were ten times more objectionable than they painted 
him, and Senator Blank endorsed him and insisted upon his appointment, 
appointed he must be—and appointed he was. 

“ Fortunately, the people in their primary capacity are not compelled to 
bow down and worship any such unbroken precedent with the tenure of 
their Congressman.” 

The Lancaster Examiner, representing the other wing of the party from 
the New Era, is also out of humor, and ready for criticism. It comments 
after this fashion: 

“So it has been decided that, in the matter of post-oftice appointments, 
Congressmen shall have full sway in their respective bailiwicks. The Con- 
gressman, theu, is entirely and fully responsible for the choice he makes in 
filling big and little offices. Our citizens now can readily see that Mr. Bro- 
sius is not only the fountain-head of post-office power in this bailiwick, but 
that he is using it in such manner as he thinks to further his own interests 
and ambitions, and pay the claims that office brokers have upon him at pres- 
ent in order to secure the future. Mr. Brosius is the autocrat of the post-of- 
fice breakfast table, and while he may not reign with the wisdom and wit of 
a Holmes at a greater table, still, it will be interesting to scan his appoint- 
ments and not forget where responsibility belongs. . . . . We feel confident 
that Mr. Brosius, in the matter of his post-office appointments, has been un- 
able to see farther than his own personal hopes and the threats of the bosses 
with whom he affiliates. We are quite sure that while public sentiment may 
accept the doctrine that Congressional importance will be recognized in 
Washington, it will hold that power to the strictest accountability for the 
manner in which it administers its trust.” 

The appointment at Chester has caused very bitter feeling in Delaware 
county. The Delaware county American, the newspaper of Mr. Cooper, (re- 
cently Chairman, now Collector of the Port), criticises the actions of a party 
of politicians who went to Washington to protest against Chadwick’s appoint- 
It remarks: 

““We shall be glad when all of the appointments are made, and our Re- 
publicans have the opportunity to settle down and give greater reflection to 
its greater interests. Individual claims are worthy of consideration, of 
course, but they should never be permitted to supplant those of the party, 
without which in its strength and unity, an individual claim could not be 
made. There are periods of unrest in all parties. The most dangerous is 
that when too much attention is given to appointments—things which should 
be but incident to party life, and which should not comprise the motive for 
its existence or for fealty to it. There isa time when all should rise above 
these considerations—something difficult todo when there is no absorbing 
public question—but the meeting of Congress next week may bring such a 
question.” 


ment, and suggests that “ bigger questions are needed.” 


Upon the whole subject the Philadelphia Times speaks after this man- 
ner : 

“The important point settled by these two appointments, both of which 
were opposed by an apparently dominant public sentimeut, is that Congress- 
men will absolutely boss the offices in their respective districts under the 
present Administration. This is no new rule in politics, and the administra- 
tion is not to be censured. Congressmen have the power to greatly help or 
hinder the success of the Administration; and when the party majority is 
small, as it is in the coming Congress, a very few disgruntled members could 
stamp failure upon Administration measures. The President and the Cabinet 
must, therefore, accept Congressmen as they find them, and if the people 
give their high commission to men who prostitute government patronage to 
pay political obligations, who should suffer for it—the Administration or the 
people? While the spoils system shall be the accepted policy of parties, 
there is no escape from the rule that empowers Congressmen to boss the 
oftices of their districts. If the people don’t like the way their Congress- 
men boss the party plunder, it is the work of their own men, and they must 
stand the racket until they can change their office boss.”’ 


DRIFT. 

MNNHE five millions guaranty fund of the proposed Exposition in New York 

City is now about made up, the amount at the close of the day on Tues- 
day being $4,762,273. But there is a strong feeling that the time for prepar- 
ation is very short, (which as THE AMERICAN has heretofore explained, is 
very true), and Mr. Henry R. Towne has proposed that the actual holding of 
the Fair should be postponed until 1893, the actual anniversary being cele- 
brated by a National ceremony dedicating some permanent memorial of 
Columbus and his achievement. The Tribune remarks upon this that it “is 
not a suggestion that ought at this time to be irrevocably discarded,” and 
goes on to say: 


“We have expressed the opinion that it was still just possible to create 
an International Exposition on an adequate scale before the summer of 1892. 
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The practical completion of the guarantee fund improves the chanees, but 
does not certainly settle the matter. 

“It is customary, in reckoning the time at our disposal for this purpose, 
to assume that Congress will act promptly and decisively, and therefore that 
about twenty-eight months are available for constructive work. Unfortu- 
nately, this assumption is not sustained by experience. The commemoration 
of the discovery of the New World is a great theme, and statesmen who 
possess or think that they possess oratorical gifts will be loath to let slip such 
an opportunity of talking to the whole country, and in particular of arous- 
ing the admiration of their constituents. Unless the task of convincing 
Congress of its duty is discharged, not only with great sagacity and skill on 
the part of those empowered to represent rival claims, but also with great 
forbearance and an unselfish comprehension of the urgency of the case on 
the part of Senators and Representatives, the winter will slip away while the 
country is waiting with impatience for the verdict. The course of proceed- 
ings in a business of such magnitude and such alluring opportunities as this 
cannot be safely predicted, but it can at least be said, in the light of experi- 
ence, that there would be no cause for astonishment if final action were de- 
layed until spring, so that only two years instead of twenty-eight months 
would be left for the accomplishment of a colossal undertaking. 

“At present, therefore, while it is proper to proceed upon the supposi- 
tion that the Fair will be held during the summer of 1892, the time may 
soon come when it will be imperative to consider the advantage of a post- 
ponement.”’ 

The Philadelphia Board of Health, on Tuesday, received the following 
communication : 


PHILADELPHIA, October 29, 1889.—To the Board of Health, Philadel- 
phia,— Gentlemen: Will you permit us to suggest that many valuable 
lives and much sickness would be saved by your issuing a notice urging the 
people to boil all drinking water? 

Of the plans proposed for remedying the acknowledged unwholesome- 
ness of our water supply, no one can be effective for a long time to come. 
Even the new main devised to do away with the deadly Delaware Pumping 
Station, cannot be completed for many months. 

The evil effect of this is most inadequately represented to the publie by the 
death-rate, which, though disheartening enough, takes no count of the score or 
more cases of disease for such death, which diminishes the vitality of the 
victims, thus reducing the earning capacity of the community, and bringing 
want and suffering into thousands of industrious families. ~ ” 

It is upon the working classes, those for whom the public authorities 
should have special care, that the evil falis most heavily. Water of un- 
doubted purity can always be had by the rich—the poor are wholly depen- 
dent upon that furnished by the city. ‘ 

During the interval that must elapse before any radical change for the 
better can be made, it would seem to be within the province of your Board 
to issue instructions to the people strongly urging upon them the simple but 
effective precaution of boiling the water for at least fifteen minutes. 

If there exists a lurking doubt as to the unwholesomeness of the water. 
let the people boil out the doubt and make sure. We remain, gentlemen 
yours with respect, 8S. Weir Mitchell, D. Hayes Agnew, William Pepper, J. 
W. DaCosta, W. W. Keen, H. C. Wood, William Hunt. 

NAKED BOUGHS. 
There were troths in the hedges 
And the bird-mates were true; 
Their were trysts, there were pledges, 
And the old loves, and new; 
There was sun at the tree’s heart, 
And song in the boughs, 
And Spring in the bee’s heart, 
And whispers and vows: 
There were leaves, when we mated, 
And now—naked boughs. 
Ah, vows that were fated ! 
Ah, loves that would house ! 
Your time was belated, 
Your fate—naked boughs! 
—AHarrison 8. Morris, in The Century, 

“ Because writing is my trade, is no reason why I should be expected to 
follow it for pleasure,” said Mark Twain to me once, and forthwith the 
humorist destroyed several letters lying before him on his desk. And this 
opinion is apparently shared by not a few of the famous writers of the day. 
Bret Harte, for example, positively refused to answer any but letters of a 
business nature or from friends. Tennyson ignores all letters without dis- 
crimination, except in rare instances. Robert Louis Stevenson travels 
around so much that most of his letters never reach him, and those that find 
him receive but scanty attention. Mr. Howells is not over particular with 
his correspondence, and James Russell Lowell and Robert Browning are 
even less so. Ouida takes pride in saying that but one letter in a hundred 
receives reply at her hands. Mrs. Oliphant, the English novelist, is also a 
poor correspondent except with her intimate friends. Frank R. Stockton 
has recently formed the habit of answering letters only after they have been 
repeated two or three times. George Bancroft’s age prevents him from 
being attentive to a miscellaneous correspondence, while the poet Whittier 
and Walt Whitman have been compelled for the same reason to resort to 
silence in numerous cases.—St. Joseph, Mo., News. 





Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or indeed any 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
sasily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If you have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief from 
obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





THE AMERICAN. 


TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 








The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com a. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
— Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Uuchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, | 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 


Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 

John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Moore Jr 
Richard Y. Cook. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 


years in business. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
ogue and prices mailed free on application. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 
Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717, 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Kents small safes in its 
bu oe vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge. 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions, 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


J. Stmpson AFRICA, President. 
JoHN G, READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8S. STOKE, Treas. and Sec’y. 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 


Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 


Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 


William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa 8. Wing. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. — 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











